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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PapERs are proverbially prejudiced against one another and insanely 
jealous of our leading journal, but the almost universal unfairness 
of the Press at home and abroad towards the Times 
End of a : ° 
leeiad has been wholly unable to obscure its conspicuous 
service in disclosing the clandestine correspon- 
dence between the German Emperor and the British First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and in putting an end once and for all to what 
had become an intolerable scandal. This sinister episode is by no 
means unique. For many years, under successive Governments, 
this restless, ubiquitous monarch, who aspires to govern every 
other country as well as his own, has endeavoured, with more or 
less success, to interfere in British affairs, to the frequent em- 
barrassment of our Ministers, and to the invariable prejudice of 
our interests, the chosen instrument and confidant being usually 
some Minister responsible for our national defences, whom his 
Imperial Majesty has sought to seduce from the path of duty. 
This illicit intervention had hitherto escaped public criticism 
because it took the form of conversations and “ private and 
personal”’ letters to favoured politicians, which the overjoyed 
recipient was wont to show to “discreet” people, either col- 
leagues in the Cabinet or tame journalists, and by such methods 
an appreciable influence was occasionally exercised on British 


policy in German interests. Independent journalists allowed 
VOL, LI 12 
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themselves to be deterred from discussing these epistles because 
they bore the magic word “ private,” as though any communi- 
cation between the hostile head of a hostile State and our War 
Minister or First Lord on any military or naval question is 
entitled to the privileges of privacy. At last, thanks to the 
pluck and patriotism of the Zimes and its military correspon- 
dent, who have placed the country under a deep obligation, we 
may hope that this detestable system has received a deathblow, 
as after the events of the past month Wilhelm II. will hesitate 
twenty times before writing another letter to “leaky” Cabinet 
Ministers, and even his Majesty’s confidences to Mr. Haldane, 


over which the latter purrs on the platform, will receive a salutary 
check. 


On March 6 the Times published the following letter: 


* Under UNDER WHICH KING? 
which King ?’’ To rue Epiror or tHe Times. 

S1r,—I consider it my duty to ask you to draw the attention 
of the public to a matter of grave importance. 

It has come to my knowledge that his Majesty the German Emperor has 
recently addressed a letter to Lord Tweedmouth on the subject of British and 
German naval policy, and it is affirmed that this letter amounts to an attempt 
to influence, in German interests, the Minister responsible for our Navy 
Estimates. 

~ The letter is undoubtedly authentic, and a reply to it has been despatched. 

In these circumstances, and as the matter has become an open secret owing ° 
to the number of persons to whom it has, most unwisely and unfortunately, 
been made known, I venture to urge that the letter in question, together with 
the reply, should be laid before Parliament without delay.—I am, &c., 


YOUR MILITARY CORRESPONDENT. 
March 4. 
In an incisive leading article the Times observed, “ After a week 
spent in discussion of our defensive preparations, the letter from 
our Military Correspondent, which we publish to-day, will cause 
a shock of painful surprise and just indignation to the people of 
this country. . . . We are in a position to confirm his statement, 
that a letter has recently been written by the German Emperor 
to Lord Tweedmouth on the subject of British and German naval 
policy, and that a reply to it has been despatched.”’ No one could 
be so credulous as to believe that the German Emperor would 
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have taken the trouble to write such a letter except in German 
interests, and it might be regarded as “an attempt to influence 
in German interests the Minister responsible for our Naval 
Estimates.” Wilhelm II. “holds the honorary rank of Admiral 
of the Fleet in the British Navy; but if that complimentary title 
is held to warrant a foreign potentate in interfering in our 
domestic affairs by secret appeals to the head of a Department 
on which the national safety depends, all that can be said is that 
the abolition of dynastic compliments of this kind is an urgent 
necessity.”” If King Edward, who had an equally good excuse 
for interfering in German affairs, had addressed such a letter to 
the head of the German Naval or Military Department, “there 
would have been one universal outcry of anger from one end of 
the country to the other, and the world would have said that 
Germany was within her rights.” 


Or suppose, on the other hand, “that a Pitt or a Palmerston at . 
the head of the Navy had been approached in this manner by a 
API foreign potentate, would he have been gratified by 
ea for = . 

Publication such a mark of Imperial condescension, or would 

he have been filled with indignation at the implied 
estimate of his patriotism and his fidelity to his trust? Would he 
have waited for pressure from outside before laying such a com- 
munication before Parliament?” If the German Emperor had 
anything to say to Great Britain regarding an understanding upon 
armaments, there were the regular recognised political channels 
of communication with our Government, and “no private relations 
that he may graciously maintain with persons in that Government 
can excuse departure from the regular methods, and recourse to 
the private influences to which some men are amenable when they 
come from an exalted quarter.” The Times ended an admirable 
article by demanding the publication of the letter and the 
reply, expressing the hope, for the credit of British statesman- 
ship, that ‘it will not be said that the Imperial letter is 
private.” There could be no privacy in such a matter. “Lord 
Tweedmouth is a public servant; he has been addressed as a public 
servant, and solely because he is a public servant, and he has 
been addressed with regard to the management of a vital portion 
of the nation’s affairs. There is no room for anything but the 
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fullest publicity.” The lesson for the country was plain. “Tf 
there had been any doubt before about the meaning of German 
naval expansion, none can remain after an attempt of this kind 
to influence the Minister responsible for our Navy in a direction 
favourable to German interests; an attempt, in other words, to 
make it more easy for German preparations to overtake our own.”’ 
Although every assertion in this article was incontestable, and 
every suggestion to the point, the public-spirited conduct of the 
Times in calling attention to this secret correspondence between 
a hostile Sovereign and a British Minister raised a storm of 
abuse and ridicule among its jealous contemporaries, and there 
was much wild denunciation in green and yellow journals of “the 
yellow methods” of Printing House Square. 


At the same time there was a general consensus of opinion among 
men of the most varied views as to the desirability of publishing a 
correspondence which could no longer be con- 
cealed, the lead in this demand being taken by 
Lord Courtney of Penwith (the name under which 
Mr. Leonard Courtney has disguised himself), who although 
a Radical, a Little Navyite, and a pro-German, retains some 
measure of independence, and who in a letter to the Times 
(March 7), declared “It is doubtless now desirable that the 
letter to Lord Tweedmouth and any reply that may have been 
made to it should be published. I trust they will be made public, 
and may entirely dispel the war cloud threatening to arise from 
the rumour of them.” This demand was seconded by the 
Standard, a paper entirely above professional pettiness where 
great public interests are at stake, in an able leading article 
(March 7), ending thus: “That the correspondence must be pub- 
lished without the slightest delay it is scarcely necessary to urge. 
For the Government owes this to the publicas a possible justifica- 
tion of an undoubted irregularity, and also in order to appease if 
possible a very natural uneasiness which might otherwise develop 
into acute irritation.” The leading Liberal morning paper, the 
Daily Chronicle, in one of those dispassionate articles to which 
it owes its increasing reputation (March 7), remarked : 


Dispassionate 
Criticism 


We cannot consider it an improvement upon the conventional methods of 
international discussion that the Sovereign of one country should enter into 
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private correspondence with the Minister of another country upon topics very 
closely related to that Minister's departmental duties. The question of the 
German Naval Programme intimately concerns our own Estimates. The con- 
nection between the two things was being discussed in all the newspapers at the 
time when the German Emperor wrote to the First Lord. 
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Our contemporary added that 


friendly discussion between the two countries on the subject of armaments con- 
ducted through the recognised diplomatic channels is one thing. It is what the 
Government of Great Britain has over and over again expressed its willingness 
and desire to promote. No favourable response. however, so far as we know, 
has been received from the German Government. Private correspondence 
between the German Emperor and the British First Lord is quite another thing ; 
and a less desirable one. 

The Daily Chronicle urged that the correspondence should 
be published. Even the Lobby Correspondent of the Daily 
News, who is understood to be a Radical Member of Parlia- 
ment (Mr. P. W. Wilson), admitted that ‘there is a consensus 
of opinion that the letters, if possible, should be published,” and 
silenced any possible objection to publication by quoting this 
statement of a Cabinet Minister to himself: “If the letters are 
published it will be found that they are entirely honourable 
both to the Kaiser and Lord Tweedmouth.” Why do they remain 
unpublished ? 


THE attitude of the pro-German Press was as ever highly 
suggestive and significant. The morning journal which devotes 
itself to misleading the British public as to the 
purpose and policy of the German Emperor, less 
we believe from actual unpatriotism, because 
there is a fine display of patriotism in other departments 
of the paper, than from what the French call ‘“ snobisme,” 
poured forth several columns of misleading and perilous twaddle 
from the pen of ‘‘a specially well-informed correspondent,” 
which was an ingenious mixture of suppressio veri and 
suggestio falsi. These articles, which read as though they might 
have emanated from a German diplomatist, professed to tell the 
true story of the Kaiser’s letter, who is apparently inspired in 
every action by an ardent attachment to the British people, and 
who had one evening sat down “to unburden his soul to a British 
Minister” with the single idea of promoting Anglo-German friend- 


Pro-German 
Manoeuvres 
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ship. ‘‘ Poor little letter, probably written after dinner, that it 
should be magnified into a matter of State! . . . It isa bagatelle; 
an Emperor’s momentary indiscretion in writing, and a British 
Minister’s momentary indiscretion in not putting his Majesty’s 
letter in his pocket and saying nothing about it to any one—at 
least that is how it occurs to me. But then who would have 
supposed that such an after-dinner note from a former guest 
would have been used in this extraordinary manner?” Two 
days later, our contemporary’s “ specially well-informed corre- 
spondent,” feeling that his first column was a trifle “thin,”’ re- 
turned to the charge with another column, again emphasising the 
Emperor’s admiration of and adoration for the English people, 
and containing the interesting assertion that the Imperial letter 
was ‘‘a continuation of conversations his Majesty had had with 
the British Minister,” and was apparently the result of the 
annoyance caused by his failure to bamboozle the British public 
during his autumn visit, the immediate incident provoking the 
explosion “in this honestly disappointed and impulsive man” 
being the publication of a letter from Lord Esher (Deputy-Con- 
stable of Windsor Castle) to the Imperial Maritime League, con- 
taining the assertion that ‘there is not a man in Germany 
from the Emperor downwards who would not welcome the 
fall of Sir John Fisher.” Lord Esher’s ‘indiscretion prompted 
his Majesty to an indiscretion. He was disappointed by the 
statements he had previously read in some English papers, and 
now he was annoyed at what he regarded as Lord Esher’s 
misrepresentation of German opinion. He forthwith [our italics] 
sat down to write to Lord Tweedmouth correcting Lord Esher.” 
Thus was a red herring skilfully drawn across the path by our 


pro-German contemporary, and a pretext trumped up for sup- 
pressing the Kaiser’s letter. 


THE dates dispose of the legend that Lord Esher’s letter pro- 
voked the Kaiser’s letter, as the former was published so long ago 
as February 6, while the letter was only written 
a February 16. The Imperial latter admittedl 
Herring on February 16. e Imperial latter admittedly 
contained a somewhat indelicate reference to Lord 
Esher, which was quite irrevelant to the main argument of the 
letter, which could be published minus the suggestion that Lord 
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Esher “should confine himself to looking after the drains of 
Windsor Castle without losing one iota of its political significance. 
In substance it was an elaborate argument against the expansion 
of the British Navy, which the Emperor described as five times 
more powerful than the German navy—a statement which Lord 
Randolph Churchill would have characterised as ‘‘a wilful dif- 
fusion of political error with regard to a matter of fact,” coupled 
with a somewhat undignified complaint of the exclusive interest 
of the British nation in the German navy, and-a suggestion that 
the development of Japanese, American and other fleets equally 
merited our attention. Americans and Japanese please note! Lord 
Tweedmouth was so enchanted on receiving recognition from a 
crowned head, that he cackled over this letter like a hen over a 
newly laid egg, and displayed the prize toa large and miscellaneous 
acquaintance of both sexes, with the result that it ultimately 
came to the knowledge of the Military Correspondent of the Times, 
who, according to the pro-German journal already quoted, put “a 
most sinister construction on... the little billet doux.” Of 
course the letter could not be published, &c. &c. The same 
issue of the same paper contained a disgraceful telegram from 
“Our Own Correspondent”? at The Hague, entitled “‘The ex- 
Thunderer,” stating that the Dutch Press denounced the Times 
article as ‘‘a mere electioneering manceuvre only meant to arouse 
the feelings of jingoes.”” Needless to say, the Westminster Gazette 
was at one with the Daily Telegraph in misrepresenting the corre- 
spondence. According to our “ sea-green, incorruptible” contem- 
porary, ‘‘ diplomacy could not be carried on for a day if the plea 
that a question was of publicimportance was held to be a sufficient 
justification for publishing communications about it which were 
intended to be confidential.”” But who wishes Lord Tweedmouth to 
“carry on” diplomacy which is the exclusive business of our Foreign 
Office and Embassies? A clever paper must indeed be hard put 
toit when reduced to such an argument. The Westminster Gazette, 
which appears of late to have constituted itself a sort of Court 
Circular to the German Emperor, objected to the publication of 
the correspondence ‘unless the German Emperor himself desires 
it,” while it published a fatuous letter from its comic correspondent 
in Berlin, who ought to join the staff of Punch, citing the follow- 
ing additional evidence of the Emperor’s devotion to England: “It 
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was due to his Majesty’s personal intervention that the high- 
sounding designation ‘Battle Fleet’ was changed into ‘ High Sea 
Fleet ’—the Fleet in command of Admiral Prince Henry of Prussia, 
—and this was done out of friendly consideration for British 
susceptibilities.” This is one of Mr. Bashford’s best. 


Ir must be said that, apart from Mr. Balfour’s dialectical skill in 
dissecting Ministerial projects, in the absence of Mr. Chamber- 
lain his Majesty’s Opposition is largely a misuse 
of opportunities, and on the present occasion 
both front and back benches failed lamentably 
in their duty to the nation. On March 6 Mr. Asquith read the 
following statement in the House of Commons: 


In Parlia- 
ment 


It is the fact that, on the 18th of last month Lord Tweedmouth received a 
letter from the German Emperor. It was a purely private and personal 
communication, conceived in an entirely friendly spirit. My noble friend’s 
answer was equally private and informal, and neither the letter nor the answer 
was known or communicated to the Cabinet. I may add, in view of some 
suggestions which appear to have been made, that before the letter arrived 
the Cabinet had come to its final decision in regard to the Navy Estimates of 
the year. 


On March 10 the chief culprit himself, Lord Tweedmouth, who 
cut a most pitiable figure, made a jejwne statement in the House 
of Lords. He affected astonishment at ‘the extraordinary out- 
burst which has taken place in the Press during the last few days,” 
confessing that he had received a letter from the German Emperor 
three weeks before by the ordinary post. ‘The letter was a 
private and personal one. It was very friendly in its tone and 
quite informal. When I received that letter I showed it to Sir 
Edward Grey. He agreed with me that it should be treated as a 
private letter and not asan official one. Accordingly, my Lords, 
on Thursday, February 20, I replied to his Imperial Majesty the 
German Emperor, in the same sense as his own letter was 
addressed to me—that is to say, in a friendly and informal man- 
ner,” from which we are invited to infer that Lord Tweedmouth 
retaliated on his Imperial correspondent by a graceful allusion 
to the drains of Potsdam. We have not been told whether Sir 
Edward Grey saw Lord Tweedmouth’s reply. Lord Lansdowne 
followed with a sensible speech, as far as it went, but unfor- 
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tunately he allowed his good nature to get the better of his 
judgment, and abstained from pressing, as he should have done, 
for the publication of at any rate Lord Tweedmouth’s letter. 
There is, however,’ a certain solidarity among Mandarins, who 
regard the government of this country asa “gigantic system of 
out-door relief’? for themselves and their belongings, which 
manifests itself on all critical occasions. To vary the metaphor 
dog may bark at or even bite dog, but “dog doesn’t eat dog.” 
Lord Lansdowne contented himself with indicating his contempt 
for Lord Tweedmouth, and if the latter had a particle of self- 
respect he would seek a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility. What, according to the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Lords, was “most worthy of attention was not so much 
what he (Lord Tweedmouth) called the outburst of opinion in 
the public Press, as the substratum of fact upon which the 
outburst was founded.” 


Lorp LansDowNnzE observed that they had not been vouchsafed 
much information concerning this correspondence, save that 
letters had actually passed. Such ‘extra-official 
communications” “ought to occur only under 
very exceptional circumstances. It would be in- 
tolerable if alongside of official correspondence, properly recorded, 
accessible to those whom it most concerns, there should be extra- 
official correspondence, not so accessible, not properly recorded, 
and hidden away in the private despatch-box of the Minister” ; if 
Sovereigns and Rulers found it convenient “to unburden them- 
selves privately to the Ministers of other countries,” such 
communications ‘‘ should never be allowed to create a diplomatic 
situation different from the diplomatic situation created by the 
official and recorded documents.” This is a pertinent and 
pointed criticism of German policy, which habitually aims at 
complicating by duplicating diplomatic situations. In the first 
place, there are the regular communications through the recog- 
nised channels; and secondly the “ unauthorised ”’ interventions 
of the Kaiser, who constantly endeavours (sometimes unbeknown 
to his own Ministers) to vary the situation by private and par- 
ticular diplomacy, which usually takes the form of “nobbling” 
individual foreign statesmen, especially the heads of foreign 


‘A Private 
View ’’ 
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armies and navies. It is evident from the present episode that 
his conversations with Lord Tweedmouth last autumn led the 
German Emperor to regard our First Lord of the Admiralty as a 
likely victim. Lord Lansdowne prescribed yet another rule for 
‘this somewhat irregular correspondence,” viz., that “if they 
are intended to be regarded and treated as private correspond- 
ence, that privacy should be strictly respected.’ On this occasion 
‘‘the noble Lord has betrayed his own secret, or has allowed 
others to betray it for him. At any rate, there seems to have 
been only that amount of privacy attaching to this correspond- 
ence which might be considered to attach, let us say, to the 
private view of the Royal Academy at the beginning of the 
season.” That was the mot of the debate. 


No positive harm would have been done if the discussion in the 
House of Lords had ended with Lord Lansdowne’s criticism, 
but unfortunately Lord Rosebery allowed himself 


mae to be tempted into a thoroughly mischievous out- 


Rosebery’s 


Outbreak  Preak. It is common knowledge that Wilhelm II. 
completely hypnotised Lord Rosebery during a 
flying visit to Dalmeny five years ago, and ever since then the 


ex-Premier has been anavowed enemy of the entente cordiale with 
France, at which he misses few opportunities of delivering a 
back-hander, happily without doing any harm in this country 
as his political influence is visibly declining, in spite of the 
Spectator’s pathetic effort to place him at the head of a Centre 
Party. Abroad the utterances of any ex-Premier are liable to 
cause misunderstanding. In histrionic tones he condemned the 
“absolutely insane inference” that ‘the German Emperor was 
attempting to influence my noble friend with a view to cutting 
down our Navy Estimates,” &c. &c. 


The German Emperor is not merely a great potentate, but a potentate of 
remarkable intelligence, born of an English mother, and he has paid many 
visits to this country, and is intimately acquainted with our political constitu- 
tion, and I am quite sure that it would never have entered his head, or the 
head of any educated person outside of a lunatic asylum in Germany, that by a 
private communication to my noble friend he could exercise any influence what- 
ever on the progress of British armaments, 


In this case the inmates of German lunatic asylums are saner than 
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many persons outside lunatic asylums in this country, as such 
communications have frequently influenced the policy of other 
countries in German interests. Lord Rosebery wound up with a 
scarcely veiled attack upon the policy of the entente cordiale, 
demanding that we should establish the same relations with our 
German enemies as with our French friends. ‘‘Our insular posi- 
tion, our great commercial relations with the entire universe, 
ought to make our foreign policy as nearly as possible a policy 
of amity all round. We have further to recollect in connection 
with that policy this important fact: that our enemies of to-day 
may be our friends of to-morrow, and our friends of to-day may be 
our enemies of to-morrow.” This is quite in the old style. Such 
sentiments abundantly explain the deep distrust with which 
British statesmanship was formerly regarded abroad, and fully 
accounts for our reputation as perfide Albion, which, thanks to 
King Edward, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir Edward Grey, we have 
now happily lost. If by any melancholy mischance Lord Rose- 
bery ever became responsible for British foreign policy, we should 
speedily relapse into our former “splendid isolation,’ and the 
Continent would relapse into its former Anglophobia. It is 
miraculous thata man of Lord Rosebery’s acumen and experience 
should be unable to realise that the single alternative to our loyal 
adherence to the spirit as well as the letter of the entente cordiale 
with France is an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Germany and France, to be inevitably followed by the gradual 
organisation of Europe into an anti-British coalition under the 
auspices oi the German Emperor. That is the A B C and the 
X Y Z of foreign affairs, and if Lord Rosebery is ignorant of the 
repeated invitations from Berlin to Paris during the last three 
years to exchange the English entente for a German alliance, which 
have been steadily rejected because of the confidence reposed by 
France in our good faith, he is less of an “expert” in foreign 
affairs than he is popularly supposed to be. If, on the other hand, 
he is aware of these overtures, his attitude is all the more be- 
wildering. He ended with the truly deplorable declaration that 
our attitude towards Germany should be governed by the fact 
that she had four million armed men who might become “ exas- 
perated.”’ Lord Rosebery is helping the Kaiser to teach the 
Germans to despise us. 
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In the House of Commons there was no discussion of the Kaiser- 
Tweedmouth correspondence. Mr. Balfour, in the spirit of Front 
Bench Freemasonry already alluded to, instead of 
moving the adjournment of the House, mildly 
asked for any information which the Government 
might be pleased to vouchsafe, a request which 
elicited a replica of Lord Tweedmouth’s statement from Mr. 
Asquith. This conspiracy of silence of the Mandarins on both 
sides—presumably acting on the principle that one good turn 
deserves, and may at some future time obtain, another— 
paralysed unofficial members of Parliament, and Mr. Ridsdale, 
the Liberal member for Brighton, abstained from pressing his 
demand for the publication of the letters, while other members 
followed suit. It is generally recognised that Parliament has cut 
a very sorry figure over this business. If these letters were so 
harmless, there can be no harm in publishing them; in fact, 
publicity could only do good, as disagreeable suspicions 
might be thereby allayed.* What are the plain, elementary, 
incontestable facts which have made a profound impression on the 
public mind, at once accentuating the general distrust of German 
policy and the contempt fora British Government which is progres- 


Collapse of 
the Opposi- 
tion 


sively crippling our National Defences by land and sea? Knowing 
that an acute conflict was raging in the Radical ranks between the 
Little Navyites and the Littlest Navyites, as to whether Great 
Britain should scale down in this year’s Estimates to the half- 
Power standard or to the quarter-Power standard, which under 
the pressure of pro-German organs like the Nation had heen 
successfully transferred to the Cabinet, Wilhelm II. seized the 


* Public opinion as opposed to Press opinion of the action of the Z'%imes was 
reflected in a letter to our leading journal (March 10), signed ‘A Peer” : 

“The general public owes you a great debt of gratitude for informing them of 
the extraordinary correspondence which has recently passed between the German 
Emperor and our present First Lord of the Admiralty at a period when it was 
an open secret that a section of the present heterogeneous Party which is in 
office were doing their best to get the Naval Estimates reduced. I think I may 
say that the general feeling as to the short debate on the subject in the House 
to-night was twofold. First, that if the letters were so harmless there could be 
no harm in producing them; and, second, that if a Unionist Government had 
been in power the correspondence would never have taken place.” 

This latter observation perhaps errs on the side of optimism, 
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psychological moment to address a private letter to Lord Tweed- 
mouth reinforcing the argument for Disarmament by demon- 
strating the overwhelming superiority of the British Navy over 
the German Navy, and the consequent needlessness of our build- 
ing any more battleships. To superior persons like Lord Rosebery 
this seems an “ insane inference,” but to every man of average 
common sense it is an irresistible inference, because it would bean 
insult to the intelligence of the Emperor to suppose that he would 
waste his time in writing “a billet doux” to Lord Tweedmouth. 
The desire to promote British interests is so foreign to the mind of 
most of our statesmen that they cannot conceive that a patriotic 
Sovereign like Wilhelm II., who lives with one single purpose, viz., 
to develop the power and prestige of Germany, should be on the 
watch to do a stroke of business for his country. At the present 
time Germany is obsessed with the ambition to challenge British 
naval supremacy (in the words of the Kaiser, ‘‘ That Trident must 
be in our fist’), and it is as vital to her to curtail our shipbuilding 
as to expand her own, and if by a private letter to a pliable poli- 
tician the Emperor could knock off a few British battleships, his 
Majesty would regard himself as a traitorif he did not write it. In 
the sober language of the Times (March 10), which throughout 
the storm of resentment and abuse has kept its head in accord- 
ance with its own best traditions: 


It was well known that the supporters of the Government were divided on 
the subject, and the Government's attitude upon the motion of Mr. Murray 
Macdonald, then impending, was such as to inspire grave doubts whether the 
real settlement of thuse Navy Estimates did not depend a good deal upon the 
jumping of the Parliamentary cat. It will hardly be maintained that an 
argument by so good a dialectician as the German Emperor addressed at that 
critical time to the First Lord of the Admiralty with the object of showing that 
there is no need for increase of our naval preparations, was exactly calculated 
to strengthen the hands of those who desire the adequate defence of British 
coasts and commerce. However friendly the letter may have been to Lord 
Tweedmouth, the common sense of the country will not accept the contention 
that the elaborate argument in explanation of German preparations was 
constructed in pure regard to British interests. The German navy is neces- 
sarily prominent in all discussions upon our defences, because it is within a 
few hours of our shores, and because throughout Germany the popular agitation 
for more ships is always based upon the idea that this country is the objective, 
The German navy is being increased with feverish haste, but the structure is 
perhaps more significant than the number of its ships. They are not built to 
defend commerce or to carry on war at a distance. They are not like our® 
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ready to go anywhere. They are constructed to form a striking force at short 
range. 


AttHoUGH it will be a very long time before the Government 
hears the last of l’affaire Tweedmouth, in which there may yet be 


interesting developments as there remains the 
possibility of unauthorised publication, we need say 
nothing more of it here for the moment, because 
its larger aspects are discussed by Mr. Wilson, who shows that 
whether wire-pulled by the Kaiser or not, our Admiralty is acting 
precisely as that potentate would wish it to act by limiting our 
sea-power at the very moment Germany is expanding hers to a 
prodigious extent. The subject is also incidentally referred to 
in an article entitled ‘ Political Parties and National Defence,” 
which was substantially an address delivered by the present writer 
at Brighton, which we reproduce (together with the correspond- 
ence to which it gave rise), as we are anxious that our readers 
should realise that those responsible for the National Review 
do not take a party view of National Defence any more 
than of Foreign Affairs. We have not in the present instance 
sought a stick with which to beat the Government, and we 
should have discussed the Tweedmouth incident in precisely 
the same manner had a similar scandal occurred under a 
Unionist Government. Ifa semblance of excuse has been sug- 
gested for suppressing the German Emperor’s letter, no shade of 
a shadow of a pretext has been adduced for withholding Lord 
Tweedmouth’s reply, and the public can only draw the inference 
that it is suppressed simply and solely because it is so 
abject as to be unfit for publication. Lord Tweedmouth likewise 
lies under the very grave imputation of having submitted the 
British Naval Estimates to the German Emperor before they were 
presented to the British Parliament, which was formulated in these 
terms by the Times (March 8), which never speaks lightly on such 
questions: “It is to be hoped that in his explanation on Monday 
Lord Tweedmouth will be able to deny,absolutely and categorically, 
the story, accredited in well-informed quarters, that, in his reply 
to the German Emperor, he communicated to his Imperial Majesty, 
either in full or insubstance, the British Navy Estimates, of which 
Parliament was not at the time in possession.” We cull this 
choice sentence from a violent diatribe against the Times in a 


Our 
Estimates 
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recent numberof Truth : “One of the anonymous scribes (¢.e., in 
the Times) was actually allowed to suggest that Lord Tweed- 
mouth had submitted to the German Emperor a preliminary 
draft of this year’s Navy Estimates—surely as atrocious an 
imputation as has ever been made upon a Cabinet Minister in an 
English newspaper.” Would not Truth be better employed in 
pressing for the publication of Lord Tweedmouth’s letter, which 
would set all such suspicions at rest? They never will be set at 
rest until it is published, though we need hardly say that a 
bowdlerised version after an intolerable delay would impose on 
no one. We require the letter, the whole letter, and nothing 
but the letter. 


WHENEVER the German Emperor received the British Naval 
Estimates (whether before or after they were presented to the 
._, House of Commons) they must have caused un- 

The Kaiser’s —' ec 
Triumph alloyed joy in Potsdam, and it is only human, 
under all the circumstances, that his Majesty should 
attribute the triumph of the anti-naval, pro-German agitators 
to his own epistolary effort. The co-operation of two such 
potent factors, viz., the Little Englander section of the Minis- 
terial host, which usually dominates that host, and the 
Anglophobe Kaiser, who is as anxious to weaken British Sea- 
power as he is determined to strengthen his own, is the 
gravest symptom in contemporary politics. We feel sure that 
many Radicals err through sheer ignorance—though the Hague 
Conference should have opened the eyes of the blindest 
Englishman to the aggressive ambition of Germany—and are 
unconscious tools of the enemies of their country. The same 
can hardly be said of the more malignant section, which is con- 
sciously working in Parliament and in the Press, in conjunction 
with German diplomacy. These men sin against the light. It 
ought to be obligatory upon every Englishman aspiring to the 
Legislature, or to the editorship of a London or provincial paper, to 
pass an examination in Busch, where the whole machinery of 
the Wilhelmstrasse for bamboozling foreigners is laid bare; but, 
unfortunately, not one politician or journalist in a hundred has 
read, marked, learned, or inwardly digested these illuminating 
volumes, and consequently they fall an easy prey to the first 
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German diplomat they encounter. As illustrating the childlike 
innocence of unsophisticated Englishmen there is the well-known 
fact that during his last visit the German Emperor had the 
hardihood to tell his English friends that his single object in 
building battleships was that he might be able to help Great 
Britain in the hour of need. It was consequently super- 
fluous for us to squander our substance on “ Dreadnoughts,” as 
we could always regard the German navy as a second British 
Navy, to be used against America or any other hostile 
Power! In his intercourse with Americans, on the other hand, 
the versatile Emperor, who is all things to all men, invariably 
holds up England as the common enemy, and urges a fight 
ing alliance between the United States and Germany in order 
to “curb the preposterous pretensions of the British,” while to 
Continental Europeans he is for ever denouncing Englishmen as 
bad Europeans, against whom the Continent should combine, 
while in season and out of season he preaches the American Peril 
or the Yellow Peril, except of course when talking to the 
Americans or the Japanese. In fact, the grand international 
agent provocateur never slumbers; he has, however, been found out 
so often that he has ceased to impose on intelligent Europeans 
but he still finds credence among Anglo-Saxons, many of whom, 
besides being simpletons, are howling snobs who will take any- 
thing from an Emperor. 


Tue effect of the combined operations of foreign intriguers 
and domestic agitators is writ large across the new Navy: 
Estimates, which were only issued to the public 
on February 24 (¢.¢., several days after Lord 
Tweedmouth’s reply to the German Emperor). 
That they were ‘“‘docked” at the eleventh hour, even below what 
a squeezable Admiralty had regarded as the irreducible minimum, 
is proved by the incautious boasting of our misnamed contem- 
porary the Nation—which espouses every anti-national cause— 
to the effect that an extra special effort of the anti-nationalists 
in the Cabinet knocked off several hundred thousand pounds, 
and by Mr. Robertson’s inability to answer the searching question 
of Mr. Arthur Lee: ‘ Does the right honourable gentleman deny 
that the Navy Estimates have been cut down since the honourable 


The New 
Programme 
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member for Falkirk (Mr. Murray Macdonald) put his amendment 
on the paper? (Mr. E. Robertson made no response.) He does 
not deny it because he knows that hecannot deny it.” Mr. Wilson 
describes the steady deterioration of comparative British Sea- 
power during the Fisher régime. This year’s programme will act as 
a tremendous incentive to our enemies to redouble their exertions. 
Great Britain is to lay down two ships of the Dreadnought and 
Invincible class to Germany’s four, and in the face of Ger- 
many’s remarkable record in executing previous programmes, it 
is sheer bunkum of British Ministers to pooh-pooh the latter 
as “ paper programmes.” What is even more serious than our 
paltry provision of “ Dreadnoughts” is that, unlike Germany, no 
docking accommodation is provided for those we are building, 
with the result that British battleships will be in the position 
of horses without stables. There is, of course, the perennial 
postponement of serious operations at Rosyth, where five precious 
years have already been wasted. This year a beggarly £35,000 
out of the required three to four millions are allotted to making 
a port which will take from seven to ten years to build. Then 
again, there has been a dangerous depletion of stores, and what 
would be even more extraordinary were it not to be explained by 
the three words ‘“‘Old Age Pensions,” is the amazingly small 
sum to be devoted to new construction. This year’s programme 
is, in fact, a mere skeleton programme. 


Even our Rip Van Winkles of the Opposition are at last awaken- 
ing to the gravity of a position which has been developing for 
several years, and for which the late Government 
Attack on : ‘ 
Armaments ®¢ partially responsible, because they created the 
Fisher autocracy under which this dangerous de- 
cline in British Sea-power has taken place. Unionist speakers 
are now following the lead of independent critics like the Standard 
which, unlike our politicians, has steadily refused to be gulled by 
“the terminological inexactitudes”’ so glibly retailed in the Lords 
by Lord Tweedmouth, and in the Commons by Mr. Robertson, 
and industriously disseminated in the Press by Sir John Fisher, 
whose blatant swagger has provided disarmament-mongers with 
a plausible pretext for their mischievous operations. “How,” 


they ask, ‘“‘can you expect us to vote more ships, when Sir John 
VOL. LI 13 
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is perpetually telling us that any one British squadron could sink 
the whole German fleet?” Fortunately the latest debates show 
that the ipse dixit of the First Sea Lord, who, as we have always 
recognised, would have been an excellent servant if he had not 
been allowed to become a very bad master, no longer counts for 
much. At any rate the ex-Cabinet has revolted against his domina- 
tion, and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Arthur Lee discussed 
Admiralty policy with considerable detachment and refreshing 
vigour. The question came to a head on March 2, when Mr. Murray 
Macdonald moved a menacing motion, which had caused many 
Ministerial qualms, ‘‘that in view of the continued friendly relations 
with foreign Powers, announced in the gracious Speech from the 
Throne, this House trusts that further reductions may be made in 
expenditure on armaments, and effect be given to the policy of re- 
trenchment and reform to which the Governmentis pledged.”” The 
mover made a typically insular speech, in which two points were 
strenuously laboured, viz., that British Estimates are higher than 
formerly, and that various friendly agreements with foreign 
Powers deprive us of any excuse for such extravagance. The 
enormous expansion of other sea- Powers was conveniently ignored, 
as also the elementary fact that we owe the admitted improvement 
in our international position to our naval supremacy, and to the 
belief abroad that we are prepared to back our friends against 
common dangers, and that we should lose all the advantages we 
have recently gained by diplomacy the moment we convinced 
foreign nations that we merely regarded their friendship as a 
pretext for weakening the British Navy, which is viewed by all 
pacific Powers as the chief guarantee of European peace. 


Even this Cabinet could not consent to a vote of censure, but 
Mr. Asquith tried to turn the wrath of the Disarmers by moving 
an amendment to the effect that, in view of our 
continued friendly relations with foreign Powers, 
the House “will support his Majesty’s Ministers 
in such economies of naval and military expenditure as are con- 
sistent with the adequate defence of his Majesty’s dominions,” a 
formula almost as unsatisfactory as the original motion, for the 
reason already given—viz., that the friendship of other nations is 
treated as a reason for weakening our defences. Mr. Asquith 
indulged in irrelevant praise of our wise and skilful diplomacy in 


Mr. Asquith’s 
Answer 
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dissipating former dangers, &c. &c.; and ‘‘even where, as in the 
case of Germany, there is no express compact, we have the best 
reason to hope and believe that the two peoples are every year 
advancing nearer and nearer to a complete mutual understanding.” 
It may sound amiable but it seems to us foolish to assert that 
Great Britain and Germany are advancing towards ‘a complete 
understanding,” though if Germany can succeed in dissuading us 
from making adequate counter-preparations to meet her attack 
our eventual ‘‘ understanding” may be as “complete” as it will Ee 
be painful. After this sop to the pacifistes, Mr. Asquith endea- 4 
voured to reassure other sections of the House by quoting the 
assertion of the First Lord of the Admiralty that ‘This pro- 
gramme suffices for 1908-9; whether and to what extent it may 
be necessary to enlarge it next year, or in future years, must 
depend upon the additions made to their naval force by 
foreign Powers. His Majesty’s Government have every inten- 
tion of maintaining the standard of the British Navy which 
has hitherto been deemed necessary for the safeguarding of our 
national and Imperial interests.’”’ Mr. Asquith added: “Our 
naval position is at this moment, as I believe, as the Government 
believe, one of unassailable supremacy, and such it must : 
remain. The command of the sea, however important and 4 
however desirable it may be to other Powers, is to us a 
matter of life and death.” But when later on Mr. Balfour con- 
cluded a trenchant speech, ridiculing the notion that foreign 
policy could be any substitute for National Defence, by advising 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to strengthen his motion by 
incorporating a definite reference to “the two-Power standard 
of naval strength,” Mr. Haldane, on behalf of the Government, 
curtly declined, hypocritically pretending that nobody had 
challenged the two-Power standard, an assertion which made 
his rejection of Mr. Balfour’s suggestion all the more absurd. 


One of the most valuable contributions to this discouraging 
debate, which, be it remembered, took place several days before 
the Times exposure of the Kaiser-Tweedmouth: 
correspondence, was the incisive speech of Mr. 
Arthur Lee, who wittily observed that after the 
Estimates of the year ‘had been adjusted to the requirements of 
National Defence, and approved apparently by the Chancellor of 


Common 
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the Exchequer, they were put up forauction tothe lowest bidder, 
and knocked down to the honourable member for Falkirk (Mr. 
Murray Macdonald) and his friends.” The explanatory statements 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary for War 
almost apologised for the existence of our Army and Navy, and 
boasted of every penny saved on the Estimates. There had never 
been two more abject documents, and it was a surprise that on 
reading them the disarming party had not withdrawn their 
motionin favour of a vote of thanks to the Government. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Asquith, national armaments were not to depend on 
the development of armaments elsewhere, but on the momen- 
tary and ever-fluctuating state of our international relations. 
They should take warning from the King’s Speech of 1792, con- 
taining those words: ‘The friendly assurances received from 
foreign Powers induce me to think that some important reductions 
may safely be made in our naval and military establishments,” 
while Pitt during the ensuing debate declared that Europe might 
reasonably look forward to fifteen years of peace. That was on 
the eve of a war which ended twenty-three years later at Waterloo. 
The terse dictum of President Roosevelt was more to the point: 
‘The stronger our Navy, the kinder the feeling of other nations 
towards us. A strong Navy is provocative of peace.” Peace 
enthusiasts were inspired with the touching belief that if this 
country never contemplated war, never spoke or wrote about it, 
and above all never prepared for it, we should be deemed so in- 
offensive that no foreign nation “‘ would have the heart to touch 
us.” There was no secret about the efforts which Germany was 
frankly and openly making to imperil our supremacy of the seas, 
and the German objectors to the naval policy of the Berlin 
Government had produced no effect, as that Government was 
less easily intimidated by round-robins than his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and there was no unwillingness in Germany to finance 
a big fleet, the only serious complaint being that the Government 
did not go far enough; whereas our Government seemed to 
welcome any pressure they could get from the advocates of a 
smaller Navy, though, as Mr. Lee observed, it would be most unfor- 
tunate if the impression were created abroad that there was not 
a considerable section of opinion in the country willing to make 
sacrifices in order to secure our national safety. The Times Berlin 
correspondent had shown that there was absolutely no founda- 
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tion for the optimistic hope that financial considerations would 
hinder the realisation of the German programme, and we could 
not complain because Germany meant business, but must face 
the situation with calmness, good temper, and determination. 


SucH common sense is rarely heard from either side of the House 
of Commons, and the same may be said of the striking speech of 
Effect of Dis- Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, who is entitled to the respect 
armament ©! all Englishmen, because he is one of the very 

few Members of Parliament who is a patriot before 
he is a partisan. He denounced the effort of the tail of the 
Liberal Party toawag the dog, and emphasised the absurdity of 
political sandwichmen who masqueraded at one moment with 
Macedonian misrule on one board and Congo atrocities on the 
other, demanding that England should act as the general police- 
man of Europe and Africa, while the next moment they would 
deprive us of our weapons. How could they hope to play 
the part of Peter the Hermit and William Penn the Quaker 
at the same time. Forty years ago Napoleon III. raised the 
question of disarmament in every country in Europe, and set 
an example by disbanding his forces, the results being seen 
in 1870. Lord Goschen raised the question in 1899. His 
overture was followed by the German Navy Bill of 1900. The 
Unionist Party made a substantial “ cut” in our Navy Estimates 
in 1904 and 1905, to provoke the German Navy Bill of 1906. 
The present Government broached the question in 1907, and made 
a specific offer at The Hague Conference, only to produce the 
German Navy Bill of 1908. Since 1904 the reduction in the 
British Army and Navy Estimates had amounted to 13°2 millions 
sterling per annum, while during the same period there had been 
a corresponding increase in the German Army and Navy Esti- 
mates of 16-2 millions sterling per annum—.e., a difference of 
29°4 millions in four years! Moreover, the new German Navy 
Bill provided for a further increase of five millions per annum. 
If they reduced naval expenditure there would be a successful 
demand for conscription, and the Army Estimates would be doubled 
in two years. As Mr. Bellairs pointed out, ours is comparatively 
a small Navy, seeing that 128,000 men provided for the defence 
of some 400 millions of people—i.e., one man afloat for 3000 
people on shore. They were our only protection against inva- 
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sion, and it might be said that one sailor kept out in proportion 
40 German soldiers. On a division, Mr. Murray Macdonald’s motion 
was rejected by 320 votes to 73, the Government being reinforced 
by the Unionist Party; there were many Radical absentees. 


A FEw days later, after the Times revelations, the naval contro- 
versy culminated in an inquiry addressed by Mr. Balfour to Mr. 
Ch Asquith, which the latter replied to in a very dif- 
ange of 

Front ferent tone from what he would have done a few 

days earlier. The Leader of the Opposition asked 
whether in the later months of 1911 “there will not be thirteen 
ships of the Dreadnought and Invincible types ®elonging to Ger- 
many, and only twelve belonging to Great Britain,” according to 
present programmes and previousrecords. Mr. Asquith prefaced 
his answer by the declaration that “we must maintain the un- 
assailable supremacy of this country at sea,” for which purpose 
“the two-Power standard, as it is commonly called, whether it 
is a scientific formula or not, is quite a practical and workable 
standard. On that there is no difference of opinion.” Had the 
House of Commons any grace, it would at this point have inter- 
rupted the proceedings to pass a vote of thanks to the Military 
Correspondent of the Times and the Times for their public-spirited 
action in extorting such an explicit and emphatic statement from 
a statesman who had previously halted and hesitated. Mr. 
Asquith added : “ Without in any way forecasting what the ship- 
building programme for next year might be, I will say without 
the faintest hesitation that, if we find at that time there is a 
reasonable probability of the German programme being carried 
out in the way that the paper figures suggest, we should deem it 
our duty to provide, and we should provide, not only for a 
sufficient number of ships, but for such a date of laying down of 
such ships that at the end of 1911 the superiority of Germany 
which the right honourable gentleman foreshadows would not be 
an actual fact.” Although this statement rather tails off, it is 
more robust and reassuring than any previous statements from 
the Ministerial Bench; but it will largely depend on the energy and 
determination of the Unionist Party in Parliament, in the Press, 
and on the platform to keep a grudging Government up to the 
mark, If Ministers desire a naval panic they are certainly going 
the right way to get it. Coincidentally with these crazy raids on 
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the Army and Navy Estimates, they are embarking on hideous 
extravagance in almost every other direction—the total fresh ex- 
penditure being estimated at from £15,000,000 to £20,000,000 per 
annum, which will require heavy new taxation and will involve a 
corresponding weakening of the sinews of war. 


Tat the German Emperor is as anxious to control—t.e., to 
cripple—the British Army, as heis to contract the British Navy 
is abundantly clear from his confidences to Mr. 
Haldane, out of which our loquacious and ingenuous 
War Minister makes a certain amount of plat- 
form capital. In distributing the prizes to the lst V.B. the 
Duke of Cambridge’s Own Middlesex Regiment at Hornsey 
on January 22, Mr. Haldane, who is rapidly merging the 
statesman in the courtier, after his customary tribute to King 
Edward, who stands in no need of Ministerial eulogy, continued : 
“There was another sovereign who had interested himself most 
keenly in this movement (the Territorial movement). We can 
well believe it. ‘It was some eighteen months ago, when he 
(Mr. Haldane) was in Berlin as his guest, that the German 
Emperor said to him: ‘I have seen your Volunteer force, and how 
is it that you do not make fuller use of that magnificent material ?’ 
He had often thought of that saying [our italics], and it had often 
seemed to him matter for marvel that we did not endeavour to 
do more with our Volunteer force. Now an attempt had been 
made on a very large scale.” The freely expressed opinions of 
German officers upon our auxiliary forces justify the assumption 
that the Emperor was, so to speak, “‘ pulling the leg”’ of his guest. 
A Times correspondent inquires ‘‘ whether the Secretary of State 
for War shows the discretion which his office renders imperative 
in publicly attributing to the private counsel of a foreign 
sovereign any part of his plan for the reorganisation of our 
military defensive forces.” There is an old saying which Mr. 
Haldane has forgotten: Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. We donot 
know whether our obsequious War Minister sent the new Army 
Estimates to Potsdam before presenting them to Parliament, 
but if so they must have afforded no less joy than our Navy 
Kstimates, as they record yet another reduction of our diminutive 
Regular Army by 5000 men, in order to effect a beggarly saving 
of £300,000. 


An Inter- 
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WE note with satisfaction that the Opposition, who had hitherto 
made no serious effort to expose ‘the great Haldane humbug,” are 
at last stirring in their slumbers. Lord Midleton 

Lord Roberts’. “ae 
Warning raised the question in the House of Lords (March 
12), pointing out that in order to effect a net reduc- 
tion of a million in the Army Estimates we had lost between 1905 
and 1908 over 36,000 officers and men, and by 1910 the Reserve 
would be diminished by 27,000 men. Mr. Haldane is in fact 
destroying with his pen about 50 per cent. more troops than were 
killed by the sword plus disease during the whole South African 
War. The feature of the debate was the intervention of Lord 
Roberts, who devoted himself to the painful subject of the Terri- 
torial artillery, the creation of which had been made the pretext 
for reductions in the Regular artillery, as to which he said 
*‘emphatically” that “the 196 Territorial batteries, by reason 
of their unsatisfactory composition, their want of proper organ- 
isation, and their lack of anything approaching to sufficient 
training and gun practice, would not, in spite of their numbers, 
be of the slightest use in the field ; and not only would they not 
be of the slightest use, but they would be a positive danger.” 
About a year ago he (Lord Roberts) had drawn the attention 
of the House to certain facts brought forward by Lord Lovat, 
demonstrating that an invasion of this country by surprise “is a 
danger we have to reckon with and must be prepared for.”” He 
had, of course, been pooh-poohed by Lord Portsmouth, represent- 
ing the War Office, who had expressed astonishment that any 
foreign nation should be suspected of such an act of “‘ brigandage.”’ 
“‘The action may be called by any name which appears to the 
noble Lord to be appropriate, but of this we may be certain—that 
no fear of the action being so designated will ever deter any 
nation coveting the possessions of another nation from quietly 
making all necessary preparations to gain her object at the first 
favourable opportunity. This has frequently happened in the 
past, and it would surely be very optimistically foolish of us to 
flatter ourselves that it will not happen in the future.” It was 
therefore dangerous to defer training the Territorial Army until 
the emergency arose, but it was specially dangerous as regards 
artillery; therefore he (Lord Roberts) protested against it. In our 
opinion, one of the greatest coups ever effected by the German 
Emperor was to induce Mr. Haldane to entrust the defence of 
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these islands to amateur artillery, and we cannot retain our sur- 
prise that a soldier of the distinction of Sir John French should 
give his countenance to such a perilous proceeding and such a 
palpable fraud. There seems to be no escape from the vicious 
circle in Pall Mall. The politicians shelter themselves behind the 
soldiers, while the soldiers defend themselves against their brother 
officers by blaming the politicians. A powerful Government can 
always induce some tame expert to countenance any policy, how- 
ever rotten. Thus the Navy is reduced in the name of Sir John 
Fisher, while Sir John French becomes the acknowledged author 
of amateur artillery. Where would General French be to-day 
if he had had to depend on amateur artillery in South Africa? 
Lord Roberts concluded his speech with a passage which we put 
on record because it will be read with melancholy interest in the 
years to come, when it is too late, and Englishmen will wonder 
how they came to turn a deaf ear to the single-minded advice 
of a great soldier and a great patriot. ‘My one desire is to use 
my experience for the benefit of my own country, and my hope 
is that I may be able to persuade the people of this country to 
insist on its being sufficiently garrisoned to protect it from the 
invader. I have no axe to grind, and if I persist in telling you 
things which some of you may not believe, or which others per- 
haps may not wish to hear, it is because I venture to think I 
know what I am talking about, and because I desire to save the 
country from a disaster which willinevitably befall it if it refuses 
to be warned by what has happened in the past to nations very 
similarly situated, and neglects to take the most ordinary pre- 
cautions for the future.” 


We are fully aware that the subjects discussed in preceding 
pages are not the topics most interesting to the political world, 
Gallios or at any rate to the Parliamentary world. The 

House of Commons is chiefly composed of Gallios 
who care for none of these things. The discussion of any problem 
of National Defence invariably empties the House, which during 
the debates on the Army or Navy Estimates is a scene of desola- 
tion. The game of “ins” and “outs” is so fascinating and 
absorbing that anything which does not directly affect it is 
regarded as so much waste of time; and as the security of the 
country—except during a war—can have no appreciable effect on 
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the fate of a Government or the future of an Opposition, it is 
regarded as irrelevant as compared with issues which instanta- 
neously influence the Parliamentary struggle and decide by- 
elections. The all-important questions this session are the 
Education Bill, the Licensing Bill, and Old Age Pensions. No 
intelligent person would attempt to minimise the importance of 
these measures, or question the necessity of their being thoroughly 
thrashed out. Nevertheless they are trivialities compared with 
the safety of the State, which, in the opinion of every one who 
watches developments on the other side of the North Sea, is not 
unlikely to be challenged within the next few years by the most 
formidable combination of amphibious power the world has ever 
seen. Germany is rapidly becoming a greater danger to Great 
Britain than was the France of Louis XIV. or the France of 
Napoleon, and no improvised resistance on our part will be of 
the smallest avail against a highly organised nation in arms. We 
can only protect ourselves provided we are prepared in advance, 
and there is not a moment to lose in making ready for a crisis 
which may burst sooner than optimists imagine. As outsiders 
and onlookers, we cannot help wishing that Members on both 
sides of the House of Commons would spare an occasional 
thought to this supreme national question, which transcends 
and dwarfs every Party issue. All our statesmen and all our 
parties—Liberal, Unionist, and Labour—will look supremely 
foolish and will feel criminal if the money they are about to 
allot to old age pensions has to be diverted a few years hence 
to the payment of a gigantic war indemnity to Germany by way 
of penalty for our unreadiness to meet a sudden but long pre- 
meditated blow. 


THE fate of France in the last generation should serve as a warn- 
ing beacon to England. In the years prior to 1870, the French 

Government and the French Parliament were in 

the same mood as we are to-day. They were 
enamoured of peace, disarmament, and arbitration—delusions 
which were sedulously encouraged by the crafty diplomacy 
of Bismarck, who organised precisely the same Press campaign 
in Paris that his successors have organised in London, and at 
the very moment France was least prepared, an incident, be- 
lieved to have been settled, was inflamed by a forged telegram, 
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and a blow was immediately delivered from which France has 
hardly recovered in forty years. Her capital was occupied, the 
earnings of her people were impounded, and two provinces were 
lopped off. Absit omen ; but the parochialism of our Parliamen- 
tarians, the sentimentalism of our statesmen, the general flabbiness 
of our Press, the disorganisation of our Army and Navy, the smug 
self-complacency of the prosperous Englishman, and the fearful 
frivolity among all classes, painfully recall the days before the 
débdcle of the French Empire. 


THE domestic political situation has been clouded by the 
painful illness of the Prime Minister, which has taken such 
a decided turn for the worse that all hope has 
been abandoned of his resuming his duties, 
while increasing anxiety is felt regarding his life. 
This tragic collapse has aroused universal sympathy among all 
classes of the community, who forget their political differences in 
the presence of human suffering. Although it would be sheer 
hypocrisy in us to affect admiration for the present Premiership, 
we can say in all sincerity that it has possessed one signal 
merit. All Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s colleagues have 
been afforded an opportunity of proving their worth, secure in 
the consciousness that they would not be interfered with, and 
that they could at all times count on the support of the 
head of the Government. If this laissez faire system has worked 
disastrously in some instances owing to individual failings, it has 
worked admirably in others; and when we are praising the wise 
and steadfast foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey, or the firm and 
sympathetic administration of Mr. John Morley; when we describe 
Mr. Lloyd-George as the best President of the Board of Trade 
since Mr. Chamberlain, or extol Mr. John Burns’s resolute refusal 
to turn the Local Government Board into a soup kitchen, we are 
equally praising a tolerant and large-minded Premier for leaving 
his colleagues to work out their ownsalvation. Upon Mr. Asquith 
have devolved the arduous and invidious functions of acting 
Premier during Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s incapacity which 
he has discharged with conspicuous credit. Thereis no longer any 
audible opposition in any section of the Liberal Party—save for 
the still, small voice of the Manchester Guardian, which only serves 
to accentuate the general unanimity—to his succession to the 
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Premiership. The time-servers are now at Mr. Asquith’s beck 
and call. The Party organs are at his feet. The impending 
reconstruction has not unnaturally demoralised the Cabinet 
as several Ministers are manceuvring for new positions, 
and the usual intriguing is in full swing. Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
striking success at the Board of Trade would seem to mark 
him out for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer; but his 
rapid rise excites powerful jealousies, and Mr. Asquith, is credited 
with a desire to appoint some “‘creature”’ of his own to that office. 
It would be a bad beginning for the new Premiership. The most 
restless Minister is, needless to say, the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, whose eagerness for promotion to Cabinet rank is only 
tempered by his fear of losing his seat at Manchester. His 
opponent, Mr. Joynson Hicks, should be able to win a brilliant 
victory and deal a smashing blow at the Government on two 
conditions: (1) that he gets off the fiscal fence; (2) that he 
takes off the gloves and treats Mr. Winston Churchill as he 
ought to be treated by any political opponent. 


Recent Ministerial utterances show that all the fight has been 
knocked out of the present Government by the by-elections. 
The « When the Chief Whip tells the Liberal Party that 
e * Allot- hohe : ras Sale 

ted Time’? be hopes there will be no General Election “for a 

few years,” we realise that their crusading days are 
over, and that the mammoth majority is now only animated by one 
single idea, viz., to postpone the Dissolution to the last possible 
moment. Liberals have ceased to be heroic in order to become 
humdrum. Like most of its predecessors, the present Cabinet 
intends to outstay its welcome, to make itself thoroughly odious 
to the electorate, and then to go down to its doom. We are not 
among those who anticipate the break-up of the Ministerial host 
any more than we believed that “the Party will never follow 
Asquith,” which was the accepted formula among quidnuncs a 
few months ago. All Governments and all Parties bear.a won- 
derful family resemblance to one another, and if our readers wish 
to know what his Majesty’s Ministers are likely to do, they have 
only to recall the career of the late Government, which all wise- 
acres declared must break up in 1903 on the retirement of Mr. 
Chamberlain. If the Liberal Party ever contemplated breaking 
up, it would be effectually prevented from doing so by the 
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artless zeal of the Opposition Press, which announces a new 
“crisis” and a fresh “revolt”? among the rank and file every few 
days, and eagerly dissects every division-list in order to demon- 
strate that Ministers are only supported by a minority of their 
followers. None of these much-exploited incidents, e.g., the 
disarmament “crisis,” or the ‘‘right to work” “crisis,” have 
come to anything. There is, however, one very weak spot 
in the position of our opponents which is obvious to every- 
body with eyes. By systematically running away from the 
House of Lords until it is too late to stand up to them, the 
Cabinet have made ‘‘the hereditary enemies of the people” abso- 
lute masters of the political situation, which under the skilful 
guidance of Lord Lansdowne the Peers may be expected to turn 
to the best public advantage. They havealready spared Scotland 
the horrors of the Irish land system by contemptuously rejecting, 
for the second time of asking, Captain Sinclair’s grotesque Small 
Landholders’ Bill without provoking a solitary murmur from the 
democracy. They will have endless other opportunities of show- 
ing their superior wisdom to the elected branch of the Legislature. 
The immediate prospect is delightful, but the thought of the 
next Government makes everybody groan. Think of the old 
gang in the old places! 


As political power is rapidly passing, thanks to blundering 
Ministerial tactics, from the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords, it is difficult to take the Education Bill or 
Mr. ,. the Licensing Bill very seriously. A year ago 
McKenna’s . . . 
isan such menacing measures might have been intended 
to pass, and it would have been necessary to 
analyse, epitomise, and criticise their provisions with becoming 
gravity and meticulous care, but it hardly seems worth while 
to burden our readers with the details of projects which have 
no earthly chance of reaching the Statute Book in anything 
remotely resembling their present form. Both of them are 
primarily punitive measures directed against political opponents. 
The main object of Mr. McKenna’s so-called Education Bill 
(introduced in the House of Commons on February 24), which 
has no connection with education in the ordinary sense of the 
term, is to close the Church schools in rural England, which are 
offered the choice of undenominationalism or total starvation. In 
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the towns, on the other hand, where the Roman Catholic vote has to 
be humoured, denominational schools are offered the choice of 
undenominationalism or semi-starvation in the shape of “ con- 
tracting out.” Mr. Balfour very properly from the outset 
adopted an attitude of uncompromising hostility to this impos- 
sible proposal, which would multiply indefinitely the grievance 
which the Nonconformists find so intolerable that they prefer 
Passive Resistance. Fair-minded Churchmen acknowledge that 
the Unionist Bill of 1902 inflicted some injustice, or at any rate a 
sense of injustice, upon undenominationalists in single school dis- 
tricts, but that is no reason for taking unscrupulous advantage 
of the swing of the political pendulum in order to trample on 
all denominationalists. Mr. McKenna will not succeed in a 
third session where Mr. Birrell failed in a first session; and it is 
significant that even the Liberal Press has ceased to treat his 
measure as a serious solution, is actively advertising for almost 
any alternative, and hails the Bishop of St. Asaph as a saviour for 
proposing a general “right of entry” to County Council schools. 


Mr. AsquirH introduced his Licensing Bill in the House of Com- 
mons on February 27, in an hour and a half’s speech which holds 
a high place among Ministerial expositions. He 
made its chief provisions so clear that the text of 
this enormously complicated measure was a mere annotation of 
his speech. Although this measure is generally recognised as 
impracticable and impossible, it must be remembered that cir- 
cumstances precluded its author from producing a rational Bill. 
There was, in the first place, no need for any further measure, as 
Mr. Balfour’s legislation is working well, and effecting a steady 
and substantial reduction of licences, but Mr. Asquith happens to 
be the leader of a Party which insists on a Bill and on a Bill of a 
particular type. As no conceivable measure would have con- 
ciliated the Opposition, the next best thing was to draft a Bill 
which would at any rate satisfy his own side: hence the heroic 
and eccentric proposal which is now the centre of the political 
maelstrom. It has already achieved one useful Party purpose. Mr. 
Asquith has ceased to be suspect in the eyes of the stalwarts, who 
applaud his courage in tackling “‘the Trade,” and swear that he 
is the man for their money and that they will follow him to the 
bitter end, &c.; but as opposition develops, and most Radicals 
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feel their seats to be in jeopardy, these same stalwarts will very 
probably go on their knees and beg Mr. Asquith to modify a Bill 
which probably no one realises better than its author has not 
the faintest chance of passing as it stands. To summon a great 
industry which has been pampered by Parliament for several 
hundred years, and in which several hundred millions of innocent 
money have been invested, to put up the shutters in fourteen 
years may be magnificent, but it is not politics. The by- 
election at Peckham, where a Liberal majority of 2339 at the 
General Election of two years ago has been converted into a 
minority of 2494, gives us the measure of the popularity and 
prospects of the Licensing Bill. Mr. Asquith has done another 
good turn to the House of Lords by affording it an opportunity 
of establishing itself in the good graces of the electorate. 


THe Times of March 17 contained the following announce- 


ment : 
The His Lordship Mr. Justice Warrington yesterday made an 
“‘ Times.” order sanctioning an agreement under which a company will 


be forthwith formed to take over the business of the publica- 
tion of the 7imes newspaper and the undertakings carried on in connection 
therewith. Mr. Walter will be chairman of the Board of Directors, which 
will consist solely of existing members of the staff, Mr. George Earle Buckle, 
Mr. Valentine Chirol, Mr. William Flavelle Monypenny, with Mr. Moberly 
Bell as managing director. No shares will be offered to the public. There 
will be no change whatever in the political or editorial direction of the paper, 
which will be conducted by the same staff on the independent lines pursued 
uninterruptedly for so many years. 


This intimation came as a great relief to the public, as horrid 
rumours had been in circulation to the effect that our leading 
journal was likely to be acquired by an alien syndicate consist- 
ing of Belgians and Germans. The personnel of the new board 
may be regarded as an absolute guarantee that the Times remains 
in British hands and that the traditions which have made it 
what it is will be maintained, 


THANKs to the enterprise of Mr. Goulding, there was a most useful 
Fiscal debate in the House of Commons on 
March 4, when Sir Joseph Leese moved “that 
the recent high price of bread is due to natural causes alone, 
and that any import duty on wheat would tend to raise 
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the price still higher, and to aggravate the suffering caused by 
dear bread.” To this motion, Mr. Goulding, in an excellent 
speech, moved an amendment to leave out all words after 
‘causes, and add “and neglect of British resources, and that 
great advantage to the consumers in the United Kingdom would 
follow such a rearrangement of duties on food products as will 
encourage agriculture in the United Kingdom, give a preference 
to the Colonies, stimulate the productive power of the Empire as 
a whole, and so lessen our dependence on foreign countries 
for the necessaries of life.” The amendment was seconded 
by Lord Winterton, who made the best speech he had 
yet delivered in the House of Commons, and was rejected 
by 293 votes against 90. This division marks an interesting 
stage in the solidarity of the Unionist Party, as all the occupants 
of the Front Bench supported this uncompromising declaration in 
favour of Tariff Reform, on behalf of which an official whip had 
been issued. The incident has strengthened the determination 
of the Unionist Electorate to return only Members of Parliament 
who will support the Balfour Birmingham policy, and the claim 
of the microscopic remnant of Unionist Free Traders to misrepre- 
sent their constituencies is beingseriously challenged. We cannot 
_ allow our tail to wag the dog. , , , Sir Edward Grey has skil- 
fully turned the flank of the Macedonian agitators who are 
irritated at his sagacious refusal to say ordo anything sensational 
by the announcement that the British Government have proposed 
to the Powers that a Turkish Governor-General of Macedonia 
shall be appointed for a term of years with a position analogous 
to the Governor of the Lebanon. Nothing is likely to come of 
this suggestion owing to the opposition of Germany, who wishes 
to keep the sick man sick; but if it enables us to wash our hands 
of that organised hypocrisy the European Concert, it will be all 
to the good. , , x The news that the American Armada has 
been invited to visit Japan and has accepted the invitation has 
caused unbounded satisfaction in this country, though not every- 
where else. Englishmen are no less delighted to hear of the 
invitation the American Fleet has received from Mr. Deakin to 
visit. Australia, where a great ovation is promised. Japan has 
settled a threatening dispute with China over the latter’s high- 
handed capture of the Tatsu-Maru on honourable terms to both 
parties. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE 
BRITISH ADMIRALTY 


THE Navy Estimates, the First Lord’s statement explaining those 
Estimates, the debates in the House of Commons on the Navy, 
and last, but most important of all, the Kaiser’s letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth, have now in some degree lifted the veil which has 
concealed from a careless country the tricks that are being 
played with the British Navy. There is no exact parallel to 
the conduct of the German Emperor, who, at the very moment 
when he knew that the Cabinet was discussing the reduction of 
the Navy Estimates to satisfy the outcry raised by the unpatriotic 
fanatics of the Armaments Reduction Committee, importuned 
the Cabinet Minister who is the official head of the Navy not to 
strengthen it in reply to the German naval increase of the present 
year. The Kaiser’s reason for thus advising the weakening of 
the British Navy was the impudent assertion that he could prove 
that the British Fleet is five times as strong as the German. » 
The British First Lord of the Admiralty received this epistle, 
and so far as we know made no protest against it. He has not 
ventured to publish his reply to it; he has not attempted to 
answer the damaging charge madein the Times that he forwarded 
to a foreign Sovereign—I had almost said a hostile Sovereign— 
the details of the British Navy estimates—at that date a State 
secret. Is such a Minister fit to be the head of our great 
fighting service? He did not communicate the epistle or his 
answer to the Cabinet, but, and the matter is of the extremest 
importance, in his policy he followed out to the letter the 
Kaiser’s insidious advice. It is not the slightest consolation 
to know that the policy was settled before the letter was 
delivered—or so we are told. For we know that the Admiralty 
and Cabinet have been hypnotised by German diplomacy. Did 
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not Sir John Fisher, according to Lord Eversley, repeat to him 
the tale of a German “confidential” report in which Admiral 
Tirpitz set forth the fact that the German Fleet was one-fourth the 
strength of the British; and was it not primed with this ridiculous 
report that the Armaments Protest Committee got to work to 
reduce the British naval programme? Another and quite different, 
view is taken secretly of the British Navy by the German autho- 
rities. We know that Herr Bebel, who has opposed the recent 
German plans of naval expansion, declaring that England 
could never be defeated, after a secret statement made by Admiral 
Tirpitz to the Reichstag came forth prophesying that the British 
Navy might meet with quite unexpected catastrophes. I do 
not find this curious passage in recent history alluded to in the 
Kaiser’s letter. 

The Times has been denounced by those who do not realise 
the position of peril into which, as I shall show, the British Navy 
is drifting. But it has never rendered better service to the 
nation. The fruit of its self-sacrifice was seen in Mr. Asquith’s 
explicit statement, made in the House of Commons after Mr. 
Balfour had demonstrated the stupefying fact that by 1912 the 
German navy might quite conceivably have thirteen (fourteen may 
be the real figure) “ Dreadnoughts’’ at sea, when England would 
have only twelve. Mr. Asquith has now given a promise that steps 
will be taken to prevent Germany obtaining such a superiority in 
the best and most powerful types of ship. That such anassurance 
should have been needed is in itself a condemnation of the 
Admiralty and the Cabinet and a vindication of the Times. 

For behind the correspondence between the Kaiser and Lord 
Tweedmouth is the fact that, partly as the result of systematic 
German influence upon sentimental and irresolute politicians, 
partly as the result of the determination to find money by any 
means with which to provide old age pensions, and so buy 
the Cabinet a longer lease of power, partly as the result of the 
incomprehensible neglect of their duty by the naval officers of 
the Admiralty Board, and partly through the indifference of the 
British Press, which has preached peace where there is no peace, 
and allowed the nation to believe that its naval supremacy was 
being maintained, the British programme of battleships this year 
is only two to the German four, and such a programme has been 
tamely accepted by the country. Germany has secured an effec- 
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tive diminution in the British grants for the vital items in the 
Navy Estimates, while she is herself inordinately augmenting her 
outlay. Since 1904 the British total naval expenditure, including 
outlay on naval works, has fallen by £7,100,000; the German 
outlay has increased by £6,400,000. 

It will be shown in this article, by facts and figures which 
appear either in official documents or in the current naval hand- 
books, that the above British economies are to be explained in 
three ways—all equally dangerous to the efficiency and adequacy 
of the Navy. They are (1) due to the abandonment of the two- 
Power standard, despite lip professions of loyalty, and to the 
reduction of the British programmes below the level of those of a 
single Huropean Power, Germany; (2) due to the consumption 
without replacement of reserves and stores which will be sorely 
needed in the first hours of war; and (3) due to the neglect of 
repairs to the Fleet and of proper provision for the necessities of 
a war of which members of this Board continually talk. 

The present Admiralty Board has claimed the credit that 
belongs to its predecessors for the strength of the Fleet to-day, 
and has neglected the provision for the future needs of the Fleet. 
This is a mostserious charge, and it will therefore be well to give 
the figures upon which it is based. The armoured tonnage 
provided in the new programmes for the three periods of four 
years from 1897 to 1908 shall be compared. During the first two 
periods Boards under the direction of Sir Frederick Richards 
and Lord Walter Kerr were in power. During the last period 
the policy of the Board was controlled by the present First Sea 
Lord, and in it the programmes of England in armoured ships 
were not equal to those of Germany alone. 

Here are the figures for battleships and armoured cruisers 
laid down in the three periods : 


ARMOURED TONNAGE VOTED IN ANNUAL PROGRAMMES 


England. —_— Germany. 
1897-1900 . . 480,000 288,700 334,000 110,300 
First Sea Lords, 1897-9, Sir F. Richards; 1899-1900, Lord W. Kerr. 
1901-4. . . 861,400 212,400 325,200 145,200 
First Sea Lord, Lord W, Kerr. 
1905-8, . ». 222,000 140,000 337,000 224,900* 


First Sea Lord, Sir J. Fisher. 


* Probably under-estimated, 
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This is an almost startling table. What does it show? 

It shows that down to 1904 England maintained a marked 
advantage against any combination of Powers, and that she 
really and honestly built up to the two-Power standard. The 
close of 1904 found her with a supreme Fleet—the asset upon 
which the present Admiralty Board has since been trading. 
Against the most dangerous combination conceivable, and one 
which, despite the protestations of the Admiralty Press, is by no 
means unthinkable, with Mr. Hearst a candidate for the 
American Presidency, on a platform of hostility to this country, 
England on the first two periods held an advantage of 132,000 
tons, or about 16 per cent. In the last period almost the whole 
of this advantage has been thrown away by the deficit of 115,000 
tons which the present Board has piled up. Through the 
programmes of the present Board England is now on the whole 
twelve years only 16,000 tons to the good, and very much to the 
bad in the latest and most modern classes of armoured ships. 
So much for those who tell us that the two-Power standard is 
being maintained, and that the supremacy of the British Navy 
is unchallengeable. 

Far from maintaining a two-Power standard, the present 
Board is not honestly maintaining a one-Power standard. A 
one-Power standard postulates ability to defeat a single Power. 
Equality in number of ships cannot give this country the 
certainty of victory which is vital. Lieutenant Dewar, R.N., 
who has five “firsts” to his credit, who was specially pro- 
moted, and who holds the gold medal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, so that his competency to speak as an 
exceedingly able junior officer will not be challenged, has care- 
fully examined the force which the British Navy would need to be 
secure against Germany alone. His conclusion is that the British 
Navy must preponderate in the ratio of fifteen British battleships 
to every ten German. For each two German “ Dreadnoughts” 
commenced, England, if she is to be at all certain of victory, 
must lay down three, apart from the risk of possible hostile 
alliances and combinations. As a matter of fact, counting in 
the programme of the present year, England between 1905 and 
the end of 1908 will have laid down twelve to the German 
ten. The British Navy is thus three “Dreadnoughts” below 
the safety point on the period of four years. Adding in the 
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similar ships begun ,by the United States in the same period, 
the two Powers have laid down sixteen. On the two-Power 
standard the British Navy is four ships below the minimum 
standard of bare equality. This is a grave fact: the nation 
should closely scrutinise the excuses which are offered for it. 

It is said that the appearance of the British Dreadnought 
“paralysed”’ all foreign navies. That is true in a sense, but the 
paralysis speedily passed. There was an interval of delay in 
Germany, due to great changes which were introduced into the 
design of her first “‘Dreadnoughts.” Because of this delay, the 
British Admiralty proclaimed that German programmes were 
“paper programmes ’’—a ridiculous suggestion, which found some 
faint echo in Mr. Asquith’s speech in the House of Commons on 
March 2. But the German ships of 1906 were not dropped, as a 
careless study of Admiralty apologetics might lead the reader to 
suppose. They were laid down last year and pressed forward 
with extraordinary speed and energy. They are to be completed 
by the date originally fixed, or indeed before it, since the first of 
the class was launched last month, after being on the stocks only 
seven and a half months, and is to be running her trials next 
March, or a full year earlier than the British Admiralty calcu- 
lated. The ships of the 1907 programme were all duly laid down 
last year, the last of the three going upon the stocks in November. 
The first British ship of last year’s programme was only begun 
at the very end of December, and at the date of writing the 
third had not been laid down. The German navy is thus racing 
England in building ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” and it is pretty nearly keep- 
ingstep. The four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ which Germany is building this 
year will be laid down early in the year (whereas the two British 
ships are not to be begun till the end of December), and as 
they are to have more than three times the average amount 
spent upon them that is being spent upon each of the British 
two, they should be at sea about the same time as the British 
pair. Thus, if there has been “ paralysis” due to the apparition 
of the Dreadnought, it has been paralysis of England, not of her 
great rival. 

There is nothing to choose between the British and German 
ships now in hand. The Germans are acting up to the motto of 
“‘out-dreadnoughting the Dreadnought” in the vessels which they 
will begin this year, those “paper” ships, upon three of which 
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£479,000 a-piece is to be spent, and £400,000 on the fourth, when 
England is spending upon her two ‘‘real” ships £140,000. The 
German vessels, according to the German Press, are to displace 
21,000 or 22,000 tons apiece, whereas the largest armoured vessel 
yet laid down in England only displaces 19,250 tons. Displace- 
ment, though no sure test, is yet a rough index to the military 
value of a ship, and by this index the German vessels will be 
more powerful than any yet begun in England. The British 
Admiralty proclaims as its policy that of waiting to outdo the 
German “ Dreadnoughts,” on the assumption that England can 
always build quicker. This assumption, however, has been 
challenged in Germany by Admiral Tirpitz, and in this country 
Sir William White has. expressed doubts as to whether any large 
number of armoured ships could be built by us in two years. 
Mr. Bellairs, whose competency as a critic is undisputed—except 
at Whitehall—and Mr. Balfour share these doubts. Two, three, 
or four may be, but the policy of holding the hand will demand 
an enormous programme next year, and it is cause for dis- 
quietude that there are already indications of this programme 
being whittled down. It was six ships in December; it is said 
to be only four to-day. 

Each great increase in the German programme has been met 
by the present British Admiralty with a corresponding decrease 
in the British Fleet. In 1905 the “Statement of Admiralty 
Policy,” generally known as the “ Cawdor Memorandum,”  pro- 
claimed to the world that the strategic requirements of the Navy 
necessitated an annual programme of four large armoured ships. 
At that date Germany was laying down annually armoured 
tonnage of the displacement of 38,000 tons. In 1906 the 
Reichstag passed the ‘‘ Novelle,”’ or Act of 1906, greatly increas- 
ing the numbers of the German fleet and augmenting the tonnage 
of the individual units. As the result, 50,800 tons of armoured 
ships were voted in 1906. The British Admiralty replied by 
reducing its programme from 74,400 tons, at which it originally 
stood, to 55,800 tons, and from four ships to three. The Sea 
Lords, according to the statements of Ministers, proposed this 
reduction. In 1907 the German programme rose to 56,000 tons; 
the British programme was three ships, instead of the four of the 
Cawdor Memorandum, displacing 57,750 tons. In 1908 came a 
fresh augmentation of the German fleet, the number of large ships 
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laid down being raised to four from three, and the displacement 
going up to something over 80,000 tons. The British Admiralty 
this year has once more lowered its programme from four to two 
of about 38,500 tons. Comment is superfluous; the figures speak 
for themselves. It is, as the National Review has truly said, “a 
half-Power programme.” 

Four German ships of about 20,000 tons apiece will be begun 
year by year till 1911, when, as Colonel Gidke has written, the 
programme is to be raised to five, so that desperate efforts will be 
needed to recover the ground which is now being deliberately 
abandoned. The immensity of these efforts does not seem to 
have been realised by the general public. Mr. Wyndham has 
said that in 1909 we shall need “two, three, or even four 
‘Dreadnoughts,’”’ when we shall need six, seven, or even eight of 
these ships. We shall need them, too, at a moment when the 
so-called economies are coming home to roost; when the last 
halfpenny of the revenue will have been mortgaged for old age 
pensions, and when the gigantic sham of the programme for the 
current year will have to be liquidated in hard cash. We have 
made. the competition easy for Germany and difficult for our- 
selves; we have encouraged the German Admiralty to strain its 
every nerve to overtake the British Navy, when the temporary 
advantage gained in 1905 might have been used to consolidate 
our position and to make the struggle well-nigh hopeless. 

Such is the record of the present Admiralty in the building of 
ships on which the command of the sea pre-eminently depends. 
It has cut down the Estimates by reducing the programmes below 
the level of safety. In the naval war of the future it will be seen 
that “only ‘Dreadnoughts’ count.” And in “Dreadnoughts” 
Germany has ten to our twelve. | 

But “Dreadnoughts” are useless without a host of small 
cruisers and destroyers. Here again let us examine the record of 
the present Board and of its predecessors, taking the same periods 
as before, but comparing only England and Germany. 


SmALL CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS VOTED 1N ANNUAL PROGRAMMES. 


ENGLAND. GERMANY. 
Cruisers. Destroyers. Cruisers. Destroyers. 
1897-1900 . ° eo 23 9 19 
1901 1904 . . <o - 34 10 24 
1905-1908 . ae 29 9 42 
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Fourteen British destroyers were voted in the Estimates of 1904, 
and dropped by the present Board in 1905. They have not been 
counted, though they ought to stand to the credit of Lord Walter 
Kerr. It will be seen from this table that the present Admiralty 
has not only failed to build “ Dreadnoughts”’ and large armoured 
cruisers, but has also failed to build small cruisers and de- 
stroyers. 

In war the demands upon the British destroyers will be 
enormous. The Japanese blockaded Port Arthur by keeping 
their destroyer flotillas close up to that port; but though the 
Russians were inert, the wear and tear of the boats and the 
strain upon the crews engaged in the blockade were such as to 
render it extremely difficult to maintain the vessels in good 
order. There must be, approximately, ten boats available to 
keep a force of six in good order constantly off a blockaded port, 
and a simple calculation will show that England does not possess 
anything like the number of modern boats required for work on 
the North Sea coast. The Admiralty has deliberately neglected 
its destroyer programme in order to save money and impress the 
populace. But by so doing it has inordinately increased the 
risks of war and piled up gigantic liabilities for the future. It 
will have to build at the rate of 24 destroyers annually in the 
next few years, even to maintain a fleet capable of meeting 
a single Power in the North Sea. 

The total cost of the altogether insufficient number of ships 
provided by the new programme will be about £8,000,000. Of 
that £750,000 only is to be voted for the present year, or less 
than one-third the amount which Germany is spending on her 
new programme. It was alleged by Government speakers in the 
House of Commons on March 3 that this compared favourably 
with past years. This is a grave misrepresentation. It may 
compare fairly with past performances of the present Govern- 
ment, but it shows up badly in comparison with older records. 
In 1905-6 £1,330,000 was devoted to the new programme; in 
1904-5 £1,000,000 was voted for the purchase of the two Chilian 
ships, and £642,000 for the other part of the new programme; in 
1903-4 £1,150,000 was voted for the new ships. In comparison 
with what Germany is doing it is disgraceful. On _ her 
armoured ships alone she is spending £1,800,000. 

The reduction in naval expenditure apart. from naval works 
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as voted in the ordinary Estimates between 1904 and 1908, has 
been £4,400,000. The reduction in the vote for new vessels, 
on which the future strength of the Navy and the safety of the 
country depend, has been in the same period £3,700,000. Four- 
fifths of the “economy” is thus explained. The Admiralty has 
saved money because it has not built ships, and because, as we 
have seen, it has abandoned the two-Power standard. There is 
no genuine saving here; all the money will have to be thrown 
away in the panic which is due next year. In place of the 
steady, consistent programmes, planned far ahead, executed to 
the letter and the day, which mark the German navy, the 
British Admiralty has been content with hand-to-mouth plans 
and proposals—to-day dismissing dockyard workers wholesale, 
and paying them bonuses to go, to-morrow frantically calling 
them back to their work. It is a policy which involves waste 
of national resources and peril to the Empire. 

The second explanation of these economies is that the Navy 
is living upon capital. It is consuming its reserves of all kinds, 
without replacement or with insufficient replacement. The First 
Lord’s statement for the present year admits that for the past three 
years “redundant” stores were consumed without replacement 
to the extent of £1,000,000 annually. The question is, what is 
meant by “redundant”? It is a matter so important that, 
despite Lord Esher’s protests, it seems to demand special inquiry 
by entirely dispassionate and unprejudiced investigators. For 
reserves of stores make no show on paper, but their existence on 
an ample scale is vital for efficiency in war. 

There is another mystery about ammunition. The ammuni- 
tion vote has gone down from £2,082,000 in 1901 to £700,000, so 
that it has been roughly reduced to one-third its former propor- 
tions. Before Sir John Fisher’s administration it was for some 
years at twice its present figure. Yet we are told in the House 
of Commons that the Fleet is firing as much as ever, and that 
the reserves have not been depleted. But something must be 
wrong. 

The vote for guns is a third mystery. It is only £570,000, or 
half what it was in 1904; and it is actually less than the depre- 
ciation in the value of the guns on the year, which is known 
from official accounts to be over £600,000. Sothat here again the 
wear and tear of the guns is not being made good, and the Navy 
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is improvidently living upon capital. With torpedoes as with 
guns, the vote has been cut down to about half the figure at 
which it stood in 1906-7. 

Taking these items and the consumption of “redundant ” 
stores, they fully account for the other £700,000 of the reduction 
in the naval votes of the Estimates. The price of economy 
here is empty magazines on the distant stations and empty 
magazines in British waters. 

The third explanation of the economies is that the repairs 
of the Fleet have been neglected, and provision not been made 
for the necessities of a war in the North Sea. The past 
neglect of repairs is proved by the sudden increase in the 
vote for repairs from £1,800,000 in 1907-8 to £2,494,000. 

But the blackest count against the naval authorities and the 
Cabinet is their absolute failure to provide the harbour and dock 
accommodation required for a large fleet in the North Sea. This 
explains the enormous decline in the naval works expenditure 
since 1904. In Germany the Admiralty has proceeded in a 
businesslike way. It has built monster docks concomitantly with 
its construction of monster battleships. It has one ready at 
Wilhelmshaven, capable of taking its new “‘ Dreadnoughts,” and 
two more private docks ready at Bremerhaven and Hamburg. 
Two Government docks are completing at Wilhelmshaven, two 
private ones are under construction at Hamburg, and yet another 
Government dock is projected and is about to be begun at 
Brunsbiittel. This makes eight in all, of which three are ready 
and four rapidly going forward. On the British side of the North 
Sea there is at present one single dock available, and that is at 
Hebburn, belonging to a private company. Thus there is no 
Government dock capable of holding the Dreadnought nearer than 
Portsmouth, and even the one at Portsmouth is not really safe 
until the new entrance giving access toit is complete. So far back 
as 1906, the Admiralty representatives in Parliament admitted 
that the completion of this entrance was a matter of urgency. 
But of the one million sterling which it is to cost, only £30,000 
was voted up to this year, and in 1908 only £65,000 is to be spent. 
It is cheaper to risk the Dreadnought than to accommodate the 
dockyards to her. 

At Rosyth, the dockyard planned in 1903 has been “reduced” 
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till its cost is now put at £3,400,000. But even the curtailed 
dockyard is not being constructed with speed. £10,000 has 
already been voted; £35,000 is to be voted during the present 
year, so that about A.D. 2008 Rosyth will be able to accommo- 
date a couple of “ Dreadnoughts” in its two projected docks. This 
state of affairs is the more serious as annually since 1905 Sir 
Charles Dilke has drawn the attention of the Admiralty to the 
terrible risk which will be run by British battleships passing 
through the Straits of Dover. It is the intention of the German 
strategists to fill those Straits with mechanical mines, so that 
vessels steaming through such a mine-field will be exposed to the 
very catastrophes that overtook the Petropavlovsk, Hatsuse, and 
Yashima. But the Sea Lordsand the Cabinet have paid no heed. 
At the close of 1909 there will be seven British “ Dreadnoughts” 
and no Government dock in the North Sea. There will be at 
least three German “ Dreadnoughts”’ and three Government docks 
in which to put them. 

A sane plan of war involves the concentration of all available 
force in the closest practicable proximity with the possible enemy. 
The hostile fleet—and nothing else—is the objective. This con- 
centration is not carried out by the British Navy; its forces are 
scattered in a number of detachments. In the first line in the 
North Sea is placed a weak fleet which is not sufficient in strength 
for the work that will fall upon it in war, and which is not of the 
highest possible efficiency. This is the Nore division of the Home 
Fleet, nominally composed of six battleships and six armoured 
cruisers. If it is to fight by itself, it is far too weak; if it is to 
fight in combination with other fleets, why is it under a separate 
command? It is rarely or never at full strength, and at the 
present moment only ten of the twelve ships are with the flag. 
It is stationed in a most exposed position, where it is liable to be 
sunk by torpedoes before war is declared; and it cannot move 
instantly because, without reinforcements, it would run the risk 
of certain defeat against the eighteen German battleships, six 
armoured cruisers, and multitude of other vessels that in the event 
of war would be found under Prince Henry of Prussia’s orders. 
The reinforcing vessels belonging to this Fleet are stationed at 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and are half of them 
unready for sea, so that twenty-four to forty-eight hours would 
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elapse before they could come up by driblets. The Channel 
Fleet, 14 battleships, 6 armoured cruisers, and 30 destroyers 
strong, is also by itself too weak to act with a certainty of 
success, and it is constantly absent from the North Sea. 

But, after all, could there be a stronger condemnation of the 
Admiralty plans and policy than this: that though according to 
the present Admiralty the British Navy is four times the force of 
the German, the British Fleet constantly maintained in the North 
Sea is in battleships one-third the number of the German? 

The importance of concentration in naval war is overwhelming ; 
the danger of scattering fleets is even greater than that of scat- 
tering armies, for at sea the factors on land which enable a weak 
army to fall back slowly and allow the detachments to come up, 
do not exist. The Atlantic Fleet is left in the air at Berehaven, 
with no visible opposite number, though its proper place is clearly 
in the North Sea, with the Orkneys as its base, if it be not 
abolished and added to the Channel Fleet, so as to give the future 
admiralissimo better opportunity of learning his work. If there 
is a plan of war, how is it that the Fleets are not distributed so as 
to be able instantly to act upon that plan, and to move off and 
engage the enemy without an hour’s delay ? 

The gunnery training is not satisfactory, as two remarkable 
articles in Blackwood, by an anonymous writer who calls him- 
self “St. Barbara,” have shown. The ammunition allowance 
in the British Fleet is only thirty-two rounds per 6-inch gun per 
annum, and half as much for the heavy guns. So that about 
five or six minutes’ rapid firing in the year represents all that is 
possible with the number of rounds permitted. Some years ago 
the German allowance was forty rounds per gun; what it is now 
few know, but it has certainly not been diminished. Though an 
immense advance has been made, under Sir Percy Scott’s methods, 
in the shooting of the individual British gunner and the hitting 
power of the individual British ship, yet the British records are 
records made under peace conditions—conditions totally unlike 
those of actual battle. The instruments for finding the range 
and directing the guns in the British Navy are placed aloft in a 
most exposed position, where, as the Hero experiments showed 
in January, they would not survive the first five minutes of 
battle. The German, Italian, and Japanese fire-control instruments 
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are all placed on or near the deck behind armour, where the 
shooting is not so good in peace, but where those most vital 
elements of a battleship’s force will be relatively safe in the 
encounter. New instruments are now being tested for the 
British Navy which will enable the work of directing the fire 
to be carried on efficiently from the deck, but there is no sign in 
the Estimates that they are to be rapidly fitted forthwith to all 
British ships. Yet this is a matter in which delay cannot be 
tolerated. 

There is no time to waste, whence the efforts which Germany 
is making to lull this country and its Cabinet and Admiralty to 
rest and to urge on the anti-armaments agitators. At the rate 
at which Germany is building, England cannot afford to sit still. 
I have shown that the present Admiralty has abandoned in its 
programmes the two-Power standard, has for four years introduced 
programmes inferior in armoured tonnage to the programmes of 
Germany, has this year replied to an enormous German programme 
by a half-Power programme, is preparing for next year a bare 
one-Power programme, has misstated and miscalculated the 
rapidity of construction in Germany, has cut down the British 
destroyer programme to a figure which does not make good waste 
and wear and tear, has failed to build small cruisers, has enor- 
mously reduced the ammunition, gun, and torpedo votes, has 
consumed millions worth of stores without replacement, has neg- 
lected to provide dock accommodation in the North Sea for 
“‘Dreadnoughts,” and has scattered the Fleet instead of concen- 
trating it to the highest possible degree. The British Navy is 
drifting back to the state into which it fell thirty years ago under 
Admiral Sir Cooper Key—a state of weakness and danger from 
which it was only rescued by the efforts of the present First Sea 
Lord and Lord Charles Beresford. ButSir Cooper Key, though he 
failed to do his duty or insist upon the strengthening of the Navy, 
would never have allowed his naval policy to be influenced by a 
foreign Sovereign. That has been reserved for the Admiralty 
Board and Cabinet of 1908. 

H. W. WIzson. 
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THE DEMAGOGICS OF FREE TRADE 
A PARADOX 


In the twentieth century the tax-gatherer was, 
after all, the real schoolmaster, and no condition of 
an Empire could be more dangerous than theirs if a 
great army of electors were to decide on questions of 
peace and war without the consequences of their 
actions being brought home to them.—(Mr. Joun 
Mor ey on the sugar duty, Budget debates, 1901.) 


Wiru the certain sedate recklessness which is becoming habitual 
to it, the Spectator reasserts that Tariff Reform and Socialism 
are one at the root. The contention is so perverse and even 
erratic that it ought not to be repeated by an organ of opinion 
which has still a reputation to lose. The object of the present 
paper is to show point by point that the opposite of the Spectator’s 
contention is true. The members of the British Constitutional 
Association stand vaguely for some imagined ideal which is to 
be rigid and frigid. They suppose that they are the purists of 
a strict individualism. The Spectator and its disciples aspire to 
represent political orthodoxy in a state of cold storage. The 
Centre Party of the future is commended to our desire as some- 
thing that would combine the morals of the middle class with 
the manners of the peerage and the minds of the permanent 
officials. If one rightly understands what is proposed to us, there 
would be a régime of high Toryism and low taxation based upon 
the self-denying suffrages of the masses. The working man, 
mainly anxious not to increase the income-tax, would be devoted 
to first principles and the memory of the classical economists. 
Democracy for this purpose would be re-made in the image of 
Lord St. Aldwyn. It is, on the whole, easier to imagine the iced 
image of a Ministry in the moon. 
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This, however, is something like the conception which our 
Adullamites entertain of themselves. They affect a certain 
superiority of morals. They assume a great superiority in mind. 
They still claim to monopolise humour. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
for instance, would doubtless be ready at any time to vindicate his 
own acute sense of humour in helping to return the present 
Government to office. The attitude of our Adullamites towards 
the rest of the Party resembles the attitude of the men of 
Gotham towards the rest of the universe. But, above all, they 
desire to be regarded as the select sect of modern politics. The 
Spectator’s theory of a Centre Party, commanding everything 
but votes, may remind us of nothing so much as Euclid’s 
definition of a point—position without dimension. The Free-food 
group nevertheless claims implicitly to represent an ideal which 
is high and cold and clear by comparison with the low and 
creeping policy of all persons who think with the vast majority 
of civilised mankind upon the subject of national tariffs. It is 
obviously improbable on the face of it that so much of the 
wisdom and virtue of the country as the Free-fooders arrogate 
unto themselves should be engrossed by so strait a sect and by 
so limited a number of persons. And if there was doubtless 
something irritating when Aristides was called ‘“‘the Just” by 
his faithful but tedious supporters, what would have been the 
attitude of Athens if that epithet had constantly been applied 
to Aristides by himself? There is undoubtedly a little of 
this kind of assumption among the Free-fooders. Similar 
claims are made for themselves by all Adullamite movements. 
The smaller and the more academic a minority, the more apt 
are its members to assume that they are the people and that 
wisdom shall die with them. At the outset we are all impressed 
by such claims. Later we look into them. The investigation 
generally shows, as Mr. Meredith writes somewhere, that the 
worst of putting yourself on a moral pedestal, or even being put 
there, is that you remain liable to fall off suddenly. In the 
present case of the virtuous politician upon a pedestal of con- 
sistency the pose is so weak at a push that the collapse is 
deplorable. 

We do not dispute the Free-fooders’ sincerity of self-deception ; 
but we contend that, for all practical purposes, they are the 
opposite of what they believe themselves to be. Under the 
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conditions of democracy it is impossible to conceive a more 
demagogic policy than theirs. Their shibboleth makes upon the 
whole a cruder appeal to blind prejudice and coarse motives 
than has ever been made by any previous cry exploited in 
politics. When we read phrases about “undying allegiance to 
cheap food,” such as were used in the debate on March 5,* it 
seems to some of us that the mixture of romantic and huckstering 
epithets in this typical sentence means the most nauseating 
species of claptrap ever used in the politics of any self-governing 
people. Mr. Asquith is denounced, justly enough, for pandering 
to popular appetites with a bad scheme for Old Age Pensions. 
The Socialists are denounced very properly for endeavouring 
to pass their Right to Shirk Bill and to debauch democracy. 
Very well. But what are we to say upon these principles to 
the tactics of the strait sect ? They know that the spectacle 
of democracy levying upon its food imports for a great 
Imperial purpose would be one of the finest examples of the 
moral strength of a people ever given to the world. You may 
argue that it would be insane; you may contend that the temper 
of sacrifice could not be permanent; you may say that the in- 
evitable collapse of the new corn duty would be an Imperial 
disaster. These arguments seem to me, of course, to be inspired 
by mental terrorin presence of the unknown. They are erroneous. 
They are at least intelligible, and require to be argumentatively 
met. But what was unpardonable and even base, and what the 
Free Food cause will never recover from, was the sheer grossness 
and crudity of the attempt to exploit popular ignorance and 
selfishness in their lowest forms against Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals, For the first few years of the fiscal controversy the work- 
ing classes heard of nothing but the impossible peril to the size 
of the loaf and the insupportable effect of a farthing on the price. 

The appeal was made upon exactly the same ground that 
forms the basis for the most ordinary kind of Socialist speech. 
The working classes were reminded of their extreme poverty, and 
they were told that a rise of even a farthing upon the quartern 
loaf would be more than they could bear. They were told that 
no ideal upon earth could be worth such a sacrifice. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposition has never been fairly measured 
upon any Free Food platform against his Imperial purpose. 

* Speech of Sir Joseph Leese, 
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It was thought that in “free food” a catchword had been 
secured against which no efforts could live. Reflect upon the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain, at the end of a war waged under 
a popular mandate which had diminished the reputation of 
his colleagues and enhanced his own, was staking his posi- 
tion, his influence, his fame, his political life upon a proposal 
which the dullest demagogue could misrepresent — which 
would be a godsend to the meanest mob-orator. The ablest 
electioneerer of his time, he well knew the tremendous risks of 
this particular part of the programme. But he showed as great 
an example as political history has known of a great popular 
leader hazarding the whole of his popularity for an object 
vital to the State, but bound at first to be suspected by the 
masses. Once the first phrase about the taxation of food had 
passed Mr. Chamberlain’s lips, the Radicals hardly cared to 
examine his principles. They believed that the Lord had 
delivered him into their hands. They said he was doomed. They 
had got that of which the lower sort of politician is always in 
search—the cry. It was such a cry as had never been known in 
a Parliamentary nation since elections were. And it was worked 
for all it was worth—coarsely, unscrupulously, mendaciously. It 
was worked with every resource of histrionics and hysterics 
known to Parties tearing the tinsel passion to tatters. The 
present writer is not squeamish, but this episode was not edifying. 
Yet this episode alone enabled the Free Food movement to exist. 

There was at least nothing high and clear and cold about the 
appeal for free food. It had not one spiritual or imaginative 
touch. It was a wirepuller’s war-cry and a catchword for dema- 
gogues. Those who could use it with least discredit were the 
self-conscious Little England Party. It represented the very 
epitome of their reasoned creed. They had not used it for the first 
time against Mr. Chamberlain and the fiscal movement. The 
attempt to exploit feeling against the “bread tax” had already 
been made when the registration duty was imposed by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach. The object in this case was specific and avowed. 
The term “bread-tax” was the motto of an imposture. 
The name was false because, even according to Sir Robert 
Giffen, as I have frequently shown in these pages, the regis- 
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cry was used to excite prejudice against the South African War | 


and to injure the Imperial cause. In the latest and best book 
upon the rise of the labour movement in England, the use 
of free food as an electioneering device of irresistible value is 
practically claimed as a Socialist invention. The extraordinary 
series of by-elections preceding the complete Liberal triumph at 
the last General Election began at Bury in 1902. Upon this 
occasion the Independent Labour Party made one of its first 
appearances as a decisive political force. 

“The shilling registration duty on corn had just been imposed 
by the Tories,” writes Mr. Brougham Villiers,* ‘‘and against that 
the Independent Labour Party in the town took the first oppor- 
tunity to make a protest. The tax cut dead against the prin- 
ciples of labour finance,t in this case in line with those of 
Radicalism, and threatened to lead to an increase of indirect as 
against direct taxation. The moral of this case has never been 
grasped by Tariff Reformers, who are still apt to think that at 
some happy time in the future Labour will adopt their nostrum.{ 
Labour, of course, will never connive at any means whereby the 
possessors of unearned incomes can direct either old or new taxes 
on to the shoulders of the people.” Was there ever a prettier 
exposition of the inwardness of the Free Food theory than is 
given by this Socialist writer? But Mr. Brougham Villiers goes 
on to prove the claim of the Independent Labour Party to having 
originated the whole Free Food movement. At Bury, “on the 
bread issue, the local Independent Labour Party advised its 
friends to vote Liberal, and the first of a long series of victorious 
by-elections was won.” 

This, let it be remembered, was a year before the fiscal move- 
ment started. But the Socialists had taken out their patent. 
From that time until the last General Election they were among the 
most vehement and least scrupulous exploiters of the lie that has 
proved even dearer than the loaf. This, it appears, is a remark- 


* The Socialist Movement in England, by Brougham Villiers (Fisher Unwin, 
1908), p. 210. 

+t How does the Spectator like this statement that its financial policy is 
entirely in accord with its Socialist ideal ¢ 

t Mr. Brougham Villiers is, of course, quite wrong. He has missed the 
article on “ Free Trade as a Socialist Policy,” which has already appeared in 
the National Review, 
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able commentary upon the Spectator’s assertion that Socialism 
and Tariff Reform are one at the root. We perceive that 
the Unionist dissidents base themselves upon a frankly demagogic 
principle, first asserted by the Socialists for anti-Imperial pur- 
poses during the South African War and best defended by 
Socialist arguments. It is no purpose of these pages to revive 
bitter feelings, but it is well to be precise in our record of 
fact. The members of the Free Food group echoed the Socialist 
cry against the impossible loaf. They never attempted to rise 
above the Socialist level in their appeals upon the Corn Duty. 
They helped to create the state of feeling from which the un- 
paralleled majority emerged. They helped therefore to create 
the Socialist Party in Parliament. The Ministerial majority and 
its collectivist allies are behaving as they were certain to behave, 
and as in a large measure they were bound and pledged to behave. 
It was clear before the elections that if a great Radical majority 
were returned most of the things which have happened must 
happen. In view of these simple facts, the lament that the present 
Ministry and their supporters are betraying Free Trade prin- 
ciples by Socialist finance seems sufficiently ludicrous. The 
Government which the Free-fooders helped to create is simply 
doing what it was bound to do. What is this, says the philo- 
sopher, but to make men what they are, and then to complain 
of them for being what you have made them? A line of more 
unhesitating and undeviating demagogy was never taken in politics 
than when the issue of free food was raised by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents within the Unionist Party. 

Remark in this connection how opposite to the fact is the 
suggestion that Tariff Reformers are the real demagogues, who 
are only waiting for an opportunity to make a profligate bargain 
with the Independent Labour Party. We have sometimes been 
told that we are insane fanatics persevering in an impossible 
fiscal policy which will ruin any Government actually 
attempting to put it into practice. Yet again we are wire- 
pullers without truth or conscience, ready to subordinate any 
principle in the world to the exigencies of a vote-catching cam- 
paign. Of two things one. You cannot think them both at 
once. Those who take the first view cannot hold the second. 
The truth is, of course, that Tariff Reformers from first to last 
have been the only real anti-demagogues in politics. They are 
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the only people in our time who have dared to challenge what 
was thought to be an irresistible popular prejudice. That they 
were certain from the outset of ultimate victory did not blind 
them to the stupendous character of the task they had set out to 
accomplish. They have been steadfast and unstooping; and no 
Radical wirepuller professes to understand howit has come about 
that Tariff Reformers have survived their fine defiance of the 
deepest and darkest prejudices supposed to exist in the British 
electoral mind. 

It is one of the most extraordinary things in political psycho- 
logy—it is the strongest proof of the power of self-deception 
which may exist in the mind even of good and acute men—that 
the select body of superior persons who have been largely 
responsible for reducing the whole of Imperial and national 
politics to the common denominator of the dear loaf should 
imagine themselves to represent the principle of austere resistance 
to the ignorant and selfish passions of the people. 

The truth is that all the opponents of Tariff Reform are 
Socialists without knowing it. Even some of them who suppose 
themselves to be among the most unflinching opponents of 
Socialism are involuntary pioneers of the red flag. They will 
be horrified by this statement, but it is true. Take the case 
of Mr. Harold Cox. The member for Preston is a Cobdenite 
pur sang, who is in theory, and means to be in effect, a rigid 
individualist of the most extreme type. He disbelieves in 
Socialism almost as much as Lord Rosebery disbelieves in it— 
almost as much as he disbelieves in Lord Rosebery. With nothing 
less than brilliant moral courage and great intellectual agility he 
combats upon every occasion, sometimes standing alone, the 
Socialistic heresies of the majority of his Party. Mr. Harold Cox 
means to be a concentrated anti-Socialist if there is one on earth, 
yet, since he is an opponent of Tariff Reform, what do his views 
come to in practice? To this and nothing but this: that though 
Mr. Cox would not help the people, he would allow them in the 
very broadest sense of the idiom to “help themselves.” He would 

encourage the masses to seize to any extent the money of the 
classes. For Mr. Harold Cox, inspired by the same principle which 
induced the Independent Labour Party to start the Free Food 
movement at the Bury by-election of 1902, looks forward to the 
total abolition of indirect taxation. He would raise the whole 
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income of the State from income-tax and death duties. And this 
is logical, as any one may see who turns back to some of Mr. 
Cobden’s early speeches; it is the right line of Cobdenite reason- 
ing projected into pure Socialism. What is illogical in these cir- 
cumstances is that Mr. Harold Cox should be hostile to Socialist 
legislation in a collectivist sense since he urges the increase up to 
the nth power of the direct taxation which most effectually 
penalises individual success. The Socialists will be quite content 
to see all their other measures postponed for a timeif Mr. Harold 
Cox will help to establish an exclusive system of direct taxation 
which would permit of the unlimited confiscation of income and 
estate. All profits, all property, could be gradually annexed by 
this means, and the State would become the only owner. There 
could be no clearer illustration of the point the present writer 
has been urging for the last seven months in these pages—that 
in practical politics Tariff Reform is the only conceivable alter- 
native to Socialist finance. If you are not a Tariff Reformer 
then in effect, Socialist you must become, no matter by what 
name you may call yourself or what you may theoretically intend 
by your own proceedings. 

This isindeed becoming tolerably clear to the Free Food mind. 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Cromer, and the Spectator must henceforth 
be regarded as contingent Tariff Reformers. The Peelites were 
always putting themselves up to auction and buying themselves 
in. Let us hope it is not wounding to our select sect to say that 
they have at last been induced to put a reserve price upon their 
principles. This remark is meant to be descriptive and not 
disrespectful. Lord Rosebery declares, and even Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh would doubtless agree with him—all intermediate types 
being included between these two poles—that if he must ever 
face the “hideous alternative,” rather than become a Socialist 
he will turn Tariff Reformer without winking. The Spectator 
has made every argumentative preparation for a change of front 
in the same sense if the choice comes to stand between a general 
tariff and Mr. Harold Cox’s purely Cobdenite ideas of direct 
taxation. 

The ‘‘ hideous alternative’ will come, and Lord Cromer and > 
the Spectator are trying to hasten its arrival. But they, like Mr. 
Harold Cox, are discovering in how tight a place is the politician 
who tries not to be a Socialist and at the same time tries not to 
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be a Tariff Reformer. “The notion that the twenty or thirty 
millions of extra expenditure to which the Liberals are this year 
committing us can be raised by direct taxationis a pure delusion. 

The Liberals will be content with running up the bill and 
then running away. Their Tariff Reform successors will come 
into office finding that all the spade-work has been done for them, 
that the excuse for Protection is waiting ready-made to their hands, 
and that all they have got to do is to frame a tariff.”* There is 
very little to complain of in this substantially sound estimate of 
the future. The amusing point, however, is that Lord Cromer 
and the Spectator, according to their more limited opportunities, 
are working just as hard for a general tariff as is Mr. Asquith. 
The latter is nmmning up expense ; the former are for running down 
revenue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer would introduce Old 
Age Pensions; his Free Food advisers would abolish the sugar 
duty. The money thus lost would not besaved. Every farthing 
forfeited by the Treasury in taking the duty off sugar would 
have to be made up out of direct taxation. Here again we 
are face to face with the demagogics of the Free Food movement. 
What does Lord Cromer mean, what is meant by the organ 
which repeats his suggestion, when they recommend the abolition 
of the sugar duty in the present state of our finances? Do they 
think that the people already pay too large a share of national 
taxation? Do they think the people ought to bear any share ? 
If so, what share, and why is it excessive now? 

The masses have in their hands the whole of the political 
power. Are they to bear no part of the responsibility in ways of 
which they shall be to some degree sensible? And if these con- 
tingent Tariff Reformers would be in favour of a general tariff, 
if compelled to choose, rather than that direct taxation should 
become an engine of Socialist oppression, upon what principle 
do they recommend that the sugar duty should be abolished 
when it could only be done by clapping another twopence on the 
income-tax. Criticism not agreeing, but eager to understand, 
is mystified and almost paralysed by the proposals of moderate 
persons who are certain that they possess the true secret of 
sound public finance, and believe that the present Government 
and the Opposition under Mr. Balfour’s leadership are almost 
equally unfit to manage the business of the nation. The 

* Spectator, March 7,.1908. 
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excellent men who started out to pursue the high and cold and 
clear ideal find themselves plunged in a jungle of inconsistency 
and even ofincoherence. Lord Rosebery believes that upon the 
whole the present Government is our best bulwark against 
Socialism. The Spectator stoutly denies this; but is almost 
equally lucid when it suggests that a Cobdenite Exchequer upon 
the brink of bankruptcy should throw away more of its money 
to please the people—that the sugar duty should be abolished in 
order that a general tariff may be postponed. All these pro- 
positions could only be adequately dealt with by the shade of 
the late Edward Lear in nonsense-verses. The Free Fooders 
remind us vaguely of the pobble who had no toes. 

The Free Fooders are not only too demagogic for us—their 
principles are too loose for Mr. John Morley. Radical as he 
is, he at least can distinguish upon all occasions between the 
good coin and the counterfeits of political controversy. One 
often wonders why attention is so rarely drawn by Unionists 
to what the present writer has always thought to be one 
of the most clear-sighted and courageous utterances made 
by any statesman of our time. It was as noble in temper 
as unanswerable in statement. It was made during the 
memorable Budget debates of 1901, when the enormous esti- 
mated expenditure of £187,000,000 had to be met, and there 
was a deficit of over £55,000,000. All thoughtful men capable 
of looking at politics from an Imperial point of view felt that to 
broaden the basis of revenue had become an urgent necessity. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, as he then was, needed fresh taxes. He 
was driven to levy a duty upon sugar. By a more startling 
innovation he placed an export duty on coal. The Treasury 
traditions were in one respect preserved. The new imposts 
made no change in the even balance between direct and indirect 
taxation kept by previous Budgets. Before the sugar and coal 
duties, direct taxes yielded 49°3 per cent. of the revenue, and 
indirect 50°7. The proportions were now 50°3 and 49°7 respec- 
tively, the increase of pressure on the classes being rather greater 
than upon the masses. 

In the course of these debates Mr. Morley broke a long Parlia- 
mentary silence. ‘This Budget,” he prophesied, ‘‘is not the last 
chapter, but the first.”” And presently he rose to the height of his 
argument. ‘As to the new taxes, they had his support, for he 
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rather rejoiced in a scheme of taxation that was instructive. 
Humiliating as the confession might be in the twentieth century, 
the tax-gatherer was after all the real schoolmaster, and no 
condition of an empire could be more dangerous than theirs if a 
great army of electors were to decide on questions of peace and 
war without the consequences of their actions being brought 
home to them materially.” There could not be a plainer and 
truer statement of the greatest moral principle upon which the 
taxation of an Imperial and democratic State can be based. 

Nor could there be a more crushing commentary upon the 
methods into which the Free Food Party were led without full 
consideration, and to which they have unhappily adhered. It 
was not shown by any speaker in the recent debate, as it ought 
to have been, that events have knocked the bottom out of the 
main argument employed against Mr. Chamberlain at the outset. 
It was said with astounding hardihood that the people could not 
bear another farthing upon the four-pound loaf. But in the last 
year alone the price of the quartern has risen by four farthings 
and more in some places, and the results have stopped short of the 
revolution predicted by our demagogues both of the superior and 
inferior sort. Our contingent Fiscal Reformers one and all fore- 
see that a general tariff of some kind is becoming indispensable. 
Whether it is to be framed by Mr. Lloyd George or by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, no Party will be able to finance the Empire without 
it. A light duty on corn would have this special advantage from 
a revenue point of view, that the foreign producer, having 
nowhere else to go, would pay a higher percentage of this tax 
than of any other. The actual proportion even of a slight food- 
tax to be borne by the people at home would be slighter still. 
Mr. Balfour was guided by the highest statesmanship when he 
refused at Birmingham to adopt the fiscal theory adopted by the 
Spectator, but practically founded, as we have shown, by the 
Independent Labour Party at the Bury election of 1902, before 
Mr. Chamberlain’s movement began. To construct a general 
tariff and to exempt the articles of widest consumption, through 
which the people can most easily pay their just quota, would be, 
as Mr. Morley’s words remind us, the kind of demagogy which is 
the death of empires. 


J. L. Garvin. 


BRITISH AND SWEDISH INTERESTS IN 
THE ALAND QUESTION 


THE policy of arranging ententes and of creating new treaty 
guarantees for the much-desired status quo in different parts of 
the world has grown by leaps and bounds during these last years, 
and has quite set the fashion to modern diplomacy. From the 
Far East the policy of mutual insurance has been transferred to 
Europe, where it was at first put in practice by Great Britain, 
France, and Spain in regard to the Mediterranean and that part 
of the Atlantic Ocean which washes the shores of Europe and 
Africa. Now it seems to be moving northwards and to be about 
to find a new experimental field on the shores of the Baltic and 
the North Sea. There certainly is room for some hope that steps 
like these may tend to diminish the areas of conflict between the 
Great Powers, and that the new policy may even contribute to 
the promotion of the great but far away looming ideal of 
universal peace, if not, after all, a mere illusion instead of the 
desired reality awaits the assiduous toilers as the consummation 
of their up-hillwork. 

However that may be, professions of peace and mutual good- 
will have never been exchanged so effusively as in this age of 
Hague Conferences, Nobel Prizes, and great armaments. The 
diplomatists cry, “‘ Peace, peace!” Strange as it may seem, the 
result of their edifying endeavours has, however, hardly been 
growing confidence and contented security, but, on the contrary, 
in many parts of the world a marked fear of war, or of what for 
a nation can be even worse than war—+z.e., of enforced subser- 
vience to the mighty. As to the smaller Powers of Europe, this 
general feeling of uneasiness is enhanced by the enunciation in 
some quarters of rather menacing principles for the action of the 
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so-called European Concert. Such a principle was, for instance, 
laid down by Mr. Lucien Wolf, who some months ago, when 
writing about what he termed the Northern Question, openly 
proclaimed that this problem must be solved entirely from with- 
out, not from within, and “on the basis not of the fears of the 
small Powers, but of the interests of the Great Powers.” 

This principle, by the way, seems rather to have a flavour of 
Bismarckian policy, and is, we may be allowed to say, hardly in 
accordance with the spirit of the British nation. Great Britain 
in our northern countries rests of old rightly renowned as the 
friend of the highly civilised smaller nations of Europe, and has 
always appeared to us to be less averse than some other Great 
Powers to identify herself with their welfare and more willing to 
consider their legitimate fears as well, whenever these feelings 
do not altogether clash with the vital interests of Great Britain. 
And this, it is submitted, has tended to strengthen and not to 
weaken the influence of the British Empire in the politics of 
the world. 

Much has been written and more perhaps conjectured during 
these last weeks about the preliminary pourparlers now in pro- 
gress concerning the maintenance of the status quo in the Baltic 
and on the shores of the North Sea. The origin of the Baltic 
negotiations is not known with absolute certainty, but a great 
deal may be inferred from what has already been revealed. 
Sweden, it has been publicly said by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of that country, has taken no initiative in the matter, 
and of the other Baltic Powers, Germany certainly does not seem 
to be particularly inclined to claim the honour of having originated 
this question. Rests accordingly Russia. As a matter of fact, 
most of the semi-official communications about these negotiations 
have emanated from St. Petersburg. It will, however, be recol- 
lected that the Tsar and the Kaiser met at Swinemiinde in the 
first week of August 1906, and that in those days generally well- 
informed papers gave credit to rumours about an interchange of 
opinions, or at least some informal friendly talk between the two 
Emperors, as to the Northern Question in its Baltic aspect, 
probably in connection with Norway’s well-known desire for a 
formal guarantee of her territorial integrity. 

In England, when these Baltic pourparlers began to be talked 
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about, some people thought that the Baltic was to be trans- 
formed, in war time at least, into a Russo-German sea, a mare 
clausum. But in all the semi-official statements which were sent 
out early in the beginning of this year this was unanimously and 
emphatically denied, and official démentis in large numbers have 
also been issued in order to allay the misgivings current in 
England and elsewhere. The Swedish Government, which in the 
meantime had begun to take part in the negotiations, particularly 
pointed out that it was totally out of the question to try to deal 
a blow against the freedom of the Baltic. Of course, the principle 
of mare liberum, as we all know, is firmly enough laid down in 
International Law, and if the negotiations should attempt to 
make this principle a dead letter in its application to the Baltic - 
the negotiations certainly would be doomed to failure. 

The negotiations now are taking their due course, having 
apparently by degrees been expanded to contain not only the 
Baltic question, but also the North Sea problem. 

Simultaneously, however, another question has turned up 
along with the first one. This new question relates to the 
position of the Aland Islands, and in this many Swedes, 
rightly or wrongly, but decidedly with rather mingled feelings, 
believe they have at last caught a glimpse of the skeleton in the 
cupboard. 

As the Aland Convention of 1856 is signed and ratified by 
Russia, Great Britain, and France, it formally rests with the two 
last-named Powers to comply with or decline to meet the wishes 
of Russia to get rid of her obligation not to fortify the Aland 
Islands. To Sweden this question obviously is of vital import- 
ance, and far-seeing British statesmen undoubtedly must per- 
ceive that the interests of Great Britain are closely bound up 
together with those of Sweden in this matter. 


Like many other problems of modern international politics, 
the Aland question has a long and fairly complicated history. 

The archipelago of Aland, situated at the entrance of the 
northern part of the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, a few hours’ 
steam from the Swedish capital, consists of one tolerably great 
island and hundreds of islets, skerries, and rocks, all of which 
had since time immemorial belonged to Sweden. The inhabitants, 
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some 25,000 souls, mostly fishermen or sea-going people, conse- 
quently nearly all are of Swedish origin and speak the Swedish 
tongue. Their severance from Sweden was the result of the 
Napoleonic wars, when the King of Sweden was almost the only 
sovereign on the Continent who immovably stuck to the British 
alliance and refused to submit to the decrees of Napoleon. By 
the peace of Fredrikshavn, which ended the unhappy war of 
1808-9, Sweden had to pay a heavy penalty for this alliance by 
ceding to Russia not only Finland proper, but also these Aland 
Islands. The Swedish negotiators tried in vain to save the 
islands to their country, and were no more successful in their 
alternative proposal that the islands should never be fortified. 
The victor was inexorable, and Sweden was not in a position to 
continue the war. Consequently no proviso as to the islands 
was included in the Peace Treaty of 1809. 

In the thirties Russia, making use of its unquestionable 
sovereign rights, erected some rather imposing fortifications at 
Bomarsund and other suitable places in the archipelago. Then 
followed, however, the Crimean War, and the newly erected 
fortress of Bomarsund was soon bound to capitulate to the allied 
British and French forces under Sir Charles Napier and Baraguay 
d’Hilliers. 

During the Crimean War overtures were made to Sweden by 
the Allied Powers, with rather alluring promises, if Sweden would 
declare war upon Russia. King Oscar I. did not, however, formally 
take sides, but confined himself to keep up a neutrality which 
was more than benevolent, and the Allied Powers, Great Britain 
and France, on their side followed up their earlier proposals by 
concluding with the then united kingdoms of Sweden and Norway 
the treaty of November 21, 1855, in our history generally known 
as the November Treaty. By it the two Allied Powers engaged 
to furnish to the King of Sweden and Norway “sufficient naval 
and military forces for the purpose of resisting the pretensions 
or aggressions of Russia,” if need should be. 

The integrity of Sweden and Norway as a united whole was 
by this treaty safeguarded against the several Russian designs 
specified in the treaty. On the other hand, no mention at all 
was there being made of Aland, as the islands were not Swedish 
territory. Consequently, the position of these islands rests 
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wholly unconnected with the November Treaty and its later 
destinies. 

This did not, however, mean that England and France had 
lost interest in the Aland question. Quite the reverse. They 
resolved to make short work of the fortress of Bomarsund, and 
to take care that no new fortifications of any kind whatever were 
going to take its place in this centre of the Baltic. Hence, in 
the first instance, the commanders of the allied forces caused the 
captured fortress to be totally demolished, and in the second 
instance the two Governments in due time insisted on including in 
the Treaty of Peace a prohibition clause against fortifications in 
the islands. Indirectly, of course, such a clause was a great 
boon to Sweden, and has rightly been regarded as such to this 
day. But historical researches as to the genesis of the proposal 
of the Allied Powers make it sufficiently clear that the proposal 
was due not to “the fears of the small Powers” but to “the 
interests of the Great Powers ”’—that is to say, that it originated 
in the wish of Great Britain to uphold the great principle of 
mare liberum and to safeguard her own peculiar naval and com- 
mercial interests in the Baltic. 

Some quotations from the utterances of the leading British 
statesmen in those days may be given in order to bring home 
the twofold aim of the prohibition clause. Lord Palmerston, 
when commenting upon the Treaty of Peace in the House of 
Commons on May 6, 1856, said: ‘‘ By the stipulations with regard 
to the Aland Islands we secured Sweden from a danger 
which might otherwise have menaced her. We have placed a 
barrier between Russia and the North of Europe, where the 
danger was nearer to our own shores [than in Turkey] and was 
more likely to threaten our own homes.” Still more remarkable 
are some very outspoken utterances by Lord Clarendon, who was 
then Foreign Secretary, during the negotiations at Paris pre- 
ceding the peace. The Russian negotiators were trying to avoid 
the subject by intimating that it did not concern the real object 
of the negotiations, the settlement of the Oriental question. 
“Les iles Alandaises, ce n’est pas la question d’Orient,” said the 
second of the Russian plenipotentiaries, Baron Brunnow. He is 
reported to have received from Lord Clarendon the following 
sharp rejoinder: “Of course not, but it is the question of the 
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Baltic, the question of the theatre of our military operations, 
past and future. Please remember that we have been there 
during the last two years, and that we may be there again.” 
These words of Lord Clarendon disclose a clear perception of the 
fact that the Aland Islands must rest unfortified in order to keep 
the Baltic an open sea, accessible to the British Navy in case of 
armed conflict between Great Britain and any other Baltic 
Power, whichever that may be. 

The negotiations ended by Russia giving way and by the 
conclusion of the Aland Convention, signed by Russia, Great 
Britain, and France. Upon the proposal of the Austrian pleni- 
potentiary, this Convention was annexed to the General Treaty 
of Paris, and by Article XX XIII. of that treaty the Aland Con- 
vention was given “‘the same force and validity as if it formed 
a part thereof.” ° The Convention in this way, as Lord 
Clarendon said in the House of Lords, “is annexed to the 
General Treaty and therefore part of the International Law of 
Europe.” 

The Convention practically contains only a single stipulation, 
which is couched in the following terms: “His Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, in order to respond to the desire 
which has been expressed to him by their Majesties the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Emperor of the French, declares that the Aland Islands shall not 
be fortified, and that no military or naval establishment shall be 
maintained or created there” (Art. I.). The preamble contains 
the remarkable words that the high contracting parties have 
concluded the Convention, “wishing to extend to the Baltic 
Sea the harmony so happily re-established between them in 
the East, and thereby to consolidate the benefits of the General 
Peace.” 

The Aland Convention and Article XXXIII. of the Paris 
Treaty govern the legal position of the Aland Islands. It may 
once more be emphasised that neither. Sweden nor Norway are 
signatories to these treaties, nor mentioned in them with a 
single word. Consequently, the dissolution of the union between 
the two kingdoms in 1905 has no influence whatever on the 
validity of the international status of the islands. Still less, if 
possible, is the Aland Convention of 1856 concerned with the 
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continuation of the so-called November Treaty of 1855 and with 
its being replaced, as to Norway, by the new Treaty of Integrity 
between Norway and the four Great Powers, of November 1907. 
The Aland Convention, described in its preamble as constituting 
an essential element of harmony and stability in the North, 
retains its indisputable validity as “part of the International 
Law of Europe,” as long as allthethree signatory Powers, Russia, 
Great Britain, and France, have not agreed to its abrogation or 
replacement by some new stipulations. 

Purely legal considerations and diplomatic formulas, never- 
theless, in these latter days hardly do count so much as practical 
and palpable interests. If there were no such interests to back 
up the actual status of the Aland Islands, the fate of the Conven- 
tion would be sealed, and in that case clever diplomatists would 
hardly have any difficulties in finding out the forms necessary 
to get rid of it. As a matter of fact, however, there are very 
considerable interests, British as well as Swedish, which require 
the prohibition against the islands being fortified to remain in 
binding force. 

The mainly political of these interests we have already 
touched upon. One of them—from a British point of view of 
course it is the dominating one—the liberty of the Baltic. The 
geographical site and strategical possibilities of the Aland Islands 
go far to make even the mere weakening of the treaty obstacles 
to their being fortified a very serious event, tending to upset the 
order of things now prevalent in the Baltic. The northernmost 
part of that sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, would be made a mare 
clausum, nor could the Gulf of Finland be termed a free and open 
sea, should the Russians be set at liberty to erect—as Lord 
Clarendon thought they meditated in the fifties—‘ another 
Sebastopol in the Aland Islands.” 

A German Conservative paper, Die Post, wrote some weeks 
ago, in rather fierce terms, of the Baltic as a dangerous trap, 
where a foreign fleet easily could be gulled. Be this as it may, 
undoubtedly the Baltic would be turned into something of that 
sort if the commander of such a fleet not only had to consider 
his passage and re-passage of the Baltic, but besides that would 
have to reckon with a modern naval basis in the centre of the 
Baltic, incomparably favoured by Nature and provided with the 
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latest technical inventions. Or, to take another case, an advanced 
new Kronstadt in the northern Baltic, in conjunction with the 
German base at Kiel in the southern, would practically make the 
Baltic a Russo-German sea as to naval operations. The alter- 
native of a British fleet operating in these waters then being 
out of the question, the result could not fail to be a consider- 
able strengthening of the naval forces Great Britain would 
have to fight in the North Sea in the unhappy event of a 
great Kuropean war. 

The weakening of Sweden, it has often been emphasised in 
the Press of this country, hardly can be in accordance with the 
best British interests. Sweden’s task evidently is to strain every 
nerve to maintain intact the stability, peace, and independence of 
Scandinavia. After having of late reorganised her system of 
defence to that end, she now, among the Northern kingdoms, stands 
the best prepared for evil days if such aretocome. Thestanding 
menace of a fortified Aland, we are not without some fear, would 
tend to have an enervating and depressing influence on the firm 
resolution of the Swedish nation, not to speak of the great strain 
upon her material resources which would follow from the com- 
prehensive military measures she then must take for her own 
defence. 

This, of course, would be hardest for Sweden itself, but it 
would also run counter to the British interests of a strong, self- 
containing, and independent Sweden being maintained as a 
safeguard against undue foreign influencein Scandinavian politics 
upsetting the balance of the Powers in Northern Europe. 

We are then led to consider the commercial and economic side 
of the question, which seems to be of equal importance to its 
political and strategic aspects. Evidently fortifications in the 
Aland Islands would, in a general way, react unfavourably upon 
Sweden’s efficiency and commercial activity. But the Aland 
question, unfortunately, has a far more direct bearing upon the 
commerce and navigation of Sweden, simply on account of the 
geographical fact that the Gulf of Bothnia, the entrance to which 
would be entirely controlled by fortifications in the islands, is the 
outlet for the bulk of Swedish exports. The northern part of the 
country has to a great extent been opened up industrially only 
during the last half-century, but it has now gained a great pre- 
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ponderance in the production of Sweden’s most important export 
goods. From the provinces lying to the north of the Aland Islands 
are exported, among other things, 700,000 St. Petersburg standards 
of deals, battens, and boards, which means upwards of four-fifths 
of Sweden’s exports of those articles; three million tons of iron 
ore, constituting the same percentage of the total exports of that 
article; upwards of half the Swedish exports of pulp, about one- 
fourth of the exports of iron and steel, and considerable quantities 
of paper. In these figures the exports via Stockholm, which cer- 
tainly are concerned in the Aland question, have not been included 
at all. The importance of the northern provinces may be fully 
understood when it is added that the articles which have now 
been enumerated constitute the overwhelming quantity of Swedish 
exports as to bulk, and more than three-fifths as to value. 

Now these plain facts gain even more importance when we 
consider that the exports from the northern provinces, as may be 
expected from a comparatively young country, consist almost 
entirely of very bulky goods, which can hardly be expected, even 
under favourable conditions, to bear the cost of a railway trans- 
port to Gothenburg on the North Sea, as this would at present 
amount to an overland route from the northernmost provinces of 
no less than eleven hundred miles. The iron ore now partly makes 
its way by a Norwegian port, but exports by ports in the hands 
of other countries are always liable to interruption. Consequently 
the free sea passage from the northern provinces in peace and war 
is indispensable to the foreign trade of Sweden. As these pro- 
vinces are very far from being fully developed as yet, this would 
hold at least as good in the future as it does now, in spite of the 
very extensive schemes of railway construction which probably 
are going to be put into effect during the next few years. 

So far all this may be regarded as a question of purely Swedish 
interests, coming in for the consideration of English statesmen 
only in a very general way in connection with the general 
interests of England in the welfare of Sweden. But the British 
interests in safeguarding our export trade, and especially our ex- 
ports from the northern provinces, are more palpable than that. 
Great Britain holds the first place in Swedish foreign trade, both 
as to exports and as to foreign trade as a whole, more than one- 
third of Sweden’s exports going to Great Britain. This is par- 
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ticularly the case with the articles just mentioned: timber, pulp, 
iron ore, and iron. And it is to be observed that these Swedish 
exports usually do not compete with English-made goods, but on 
the contrary furnish some of the most important English trades 
with raw materials, generally of a very high quality. This is the 
case with the whole of the timber trade, and with important parts 
of the iron and hardware trades, which in some instances get 
almost all their raw materials from Sweden, and, as in the case of 
Swedish steel for high-class tools, hardly could get them from any- 
where else. Under these circumstances it would mean a serious 
menace to important English industries if a Power by its com- 
mand over fortifications in the Aland Islands should, in time of 
war, be able to cut off the supply of Swedish raw materials from 
England. To this may be added the consideration of the interests 
of English exporters to Sweden, especially the exporters of coal, 
and of English shipping to the northern Swedish harbours. 

That the interests of English trade are involved in the Aland 
question has also been clearly evinced by the commotion caused 
in the commercial world by the rumours of the last months. 
The Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, among others, has taken 
action in the matter, and vigorously impressed the community 
of interests between Sweden and England upon the public mind. 
‘‘ Having regard to the large interests of Sheffield and its districts 
in the products imported from Sweden to this country, especially 
iron, upon which the high-class steel trade of this city is prac- 
tically dependent for its existence,” and viewing “with great 
alarm” the Aland rumours, this body on March 2 passed a 
resolution urging the British Government to maintain “the 
beneficent Convention of 1856,” and consequently to refuse to 


allow any interference with the free passage of commerce in the 
Baltic. 


Why all this fuss about the Aland Islands, when Russia 
formally has declared that her object never has been to fortify 
this archipelago, and that she only wishes to get rid of a pro- 
hibitive clause which is said to be felt as rather humiliating to 
the autocrat of that empire? That question has been asked 
more than once, and obviously does require an answer. Then 
it safely can be laid down that no fear worth mentioning haunts 
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the Swedes as to any aggressive designs against their indepen- 
dence from the present Russian Government. The relations 
between Russia and Sweden just now are the very best. Old 
suspicions have been wiped out and are quickly abating on both 
sides, and there is a growing commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. 

This happy development -of mutual friendliness and good 
neighbourship, however, is certainly closely bound up with the 
feeling of security nourished by the present position of the Aland 
Islands as safeguarded by a treaty of undisputed international 
validity. The one-sided Russian promise being substituted for 
such an international agreement as the Convention of 1856 
manifestly would be of much more questionable value for the 
future, and the change accordingly would exercise a damaging 
influence on the security of Sweden. When that security is once 
shaken, a jarring note might soon enough disturb the harmonious 
relations of the two countries, and that is one of the strongest 
reasons why the friends of a good understanding between Sweden 
and her mighty eastern neighbour cordially desire that no far- 
reaching changes should be made in the long ago settled relations 
of these Baltic regions. Quteta non movere. 


VERNER SODERBERG. 


THE COMING CENSORSHIP OF FICTION 


THOUGH it seems but yesterday, it must have been quite twenty 
years ago that a book from Ouida’s pen used to be deemed tpso 
facto an unclean thing by the great body of the public that borrows 
its novels from the lending-libraries. At that time there were 
mothers who would take precautions to prevent, or try to prevent, 
their daughters from reading Ouida’s novels, just as there were 
daughters who kept Ouida’s works well out of sight of their mothers. 
Some fathers, too, looked askance at the yellow covers with the 
Ouida trademark, and I well remember an elderly man of great 
integrity but narrow views who caused his pretty grandchild 
considerable pain by snatching Moths out of her hands and 
burning it before her eyes. Then there were contemporaries of 
Ouida’s who followed in her wake, some few even who stepped in 
where Ouida with her true sense of artistic perspective would not 
have thought of treading. Their books were of course banned 
too by certain strait-laced people of those days who pretended 
to discover ‘‘impropriety ” in books that none but an out-and- 
out Mrs. Grundy would have censored, and that emphatically no 
man or woman of the world—I mean by that no man or woman 
of intelligence and devoid of hypocrisy and cant—could by any 
possibility have objected to. Twenty years ago! In face of the 
extraordinary change that has taken place within the Jast few 
years in the tone of a great deal of our lending-library fiction, 
the thought is as strange as the reflection that a century ago a 
lad was strung up on a gibbet for robbing the Brighton Mail of 
half a guinea. 

When, two years ago, I had the temerity, in an article 
headed “The Increasing Popularity of the Erotic Novel,” 
published in the Monthly Review, openly to draw attention to 
the change for the worse that was coming over modern novels of 
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a particular class, a section of the newspaper Press at once cried 
out that the statements made were false in every detail. But 
soon other writers took the matter up, among them no less dis- 
tinguished a philosopher than Dr. William Barry, whose 
anonymous article, “The Fleshly School of Fiction,”’ published 
in the Bookman of October last created a profound impression 
and was quoted throughout England, also on the Continent and 
in America. By some his bold assertions were warmly upheld. 
By others they were angrily condemned. As an outcome of the 
controversy that followed—for a time it almost resembled an 
agitation—we find in the Preface to The Literary Year-Book for 
1908 the guarded statement that “the Bookman’s campaign 
against ‘ The Fleshly School’ has elicited, among some welcome 
protests, a few slightly interested opinions, and on the whole it 
must be said that the tone of some new novels remains 
objectionable.” 

The enormous financial success that has resulted from the 
circulation of the “fleshly’ books referred to, books devoid of 
literary merit but made attractive to a great body of the general 
reading public by certain unveiled descriptions which they contain, 
has led to the writing of a vast amount of filthy fiction by persons, 
many of them obviously women, who until now had never tried 
to write anything for publication. Through the courtesy of two 
publishing houses of good standing I have been afforded the 
privilege (sic) of examining a number of manuscripts of this 
description that have quite recently been submitted to them. 
In almost every case it becomes obvious that the writers have 
been “inspired ”’ to produce the illiterate and disgusting stories 
referred to, mainly through their having thoroughly saturated 
their thoughts with the garbage of the same sort—only less so— 
that was published early in last year. They have apparently 
argued thus: ‘‘ There is nothing clever, or extraordinarily attrac- 
tive, in these books; therefore they must have sold as largely as 
they have done only because of their plain-spokenness. I believe 
I could write stuff like that myself. Anyway I will try. AndI 
will go one better than even these people. And presently I shall 
be rich beyond the dreams of avarice!” And with that they 
have sat down and set to work. 

Unfortunately for these people, though fortunately for the 
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reading public, only a small proportion of our publishers are 
willing to debase their calling, and to bring their firms into dis- 
repute with the body of the public that is right-minded, by placing 
upon the book market meretricious filth of the sort referred to. 
The would-be authors who at present are making the round of 
the publishing houses with prurient manuscripts to sell, seem 
not to be aware of this. A remarkable trait in some of these 
unhealthy-minded writers is their extraordinary self-assurance—in 
several cases it amounts almost to effrontery. Thus a young 
man who recently sent to a well-known publishing house one of 
the coarse productions that publishers of fiction are growing 
accustomed to receiving frequently, had the self-assurance to 
compare his work with that of two of the most distinguished of 
our modern novelists, adding that in his opinion “the descriptive 
passages in those men’s books” were at least as plain-spoken as 
his. As rational would it be to compare the suggestive photo- 
graphs that are sold secretly in all large cities, and almost openly 
in such plaees as Port Said, with the undraped figure of the 
Venus of Medici. Yet another writer of the modern fleshly 
school contrasts her unpublished stories with the masterpieces of 
Loti and de Maupassant, unable apparently to realise that the 
fleshly element—if I may so describe it—in the works of our 
great masters of French and of English literature is in most cases 
incidental to the narrative, and not its raison d@ étre. 

All that, however, is in a sense by-the-way. The question 
we have now to face is, What has the future in store for English 
novelists, and for the scores of men and women who earn a 
livelihood by producing fiction of a lower grade than novels, if 
presently they find themselves securely muzzled by a censor 
chosen and appointed as our existing censor of plays is chosen ? 
It is easy to smile incredulously at the suggestion and say that a 
censor of fiction never will be appointed. Men and women 
laughed outright when it was first suggested that the office of 
censor of plays might one day be created. How inimical to the 
interests of the reading public, not to mention the rank and file 
of novelists, the appointment of a censor of fiction would be, is 
almost too obvious to call for comment. Judging, indeed, by the 
example set by our censor of plays, the probability is that many 
admirable works of fiction would be condemned unjustly owing 
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solely to the censor’s inability to discern the difference between 
a powerfully-written story true to life, and one with nothing to 
“recommend”? it but its undisguised or its thinly-veiled eroticism. 
Indeed the appointment of an official censor with power to forbid, 
wholly upon his own responsibility, the publication of any work 
of fiction to which he might take exception, would come near to 
being a calamity. For what would happen if such a man should 
chance to be a person exceptionally ignorant of letters, or unduly 
biased in one direction or several directions, or abnormally 
strait-laced ? The ably-written moral story with a sexual prob- 
lem wrapped up in its pages might be banned simply to satisfy 
some favourite whim. The moral story of illicit love probably 
would be suppressed on the ground of its being too plain-spoken 
in parts of its dialogue, or in some of its descriptive passages. 
Novelists with a true knowledge of human nature, with facility 
to express themselves, and with the gift to paint in words living 
and vivid pictures for the gratification of thousands of men and 
women of intellect and culture the world over, would be com- 
pelled to abandon their avocation—would be to all intents 
muzzled into silence. 

All this, I maintain again, may come about, and, if it does, 
whom shall we have to blame? Only the handful of writers 
who within the past year or two have been launching upon the 
book-market works of fiction—they cannot rightly be termed 
novels—that grow steadily filthier with every new book they 
write. One could almost think this handful of writers congratu- 
lated itself each time one of its members succeeded in getting 
placed upon the market a story a little coarser than any that had 
preceded it, and that then and there the remaining members set 
to work to try to write a book obscener still. If only such books 
had merit in addition to their eroticism, as somany of the French 
novels have, one might be tempted to look—wrongly, no doubt 
—with greater tolerance upon their pruriency. But of the books 
referred to that have been published of late years, hardly one has 
the semi-redeeming qualification of literary style or merit. Can 
one feel surprise, then, at the outcry that is being raised by a 
body of our leading men of letters at the degradation of the 
modern novel by the writers of the fleshly school ? 

Though this question has been commented upon more than 
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once in some of our newspapers, all that has been written, even 
about the actual spread of eroticism, is infinitesimal by comparison 
with what has been said, and is still being said, by thinking 
people throughout the country, and by the feeling of indignation 
and disgust that has been aroused. Some months ago the Bishop 
of Norwich referred in one of his sermons to the growth of eroti- 
cism in the modern novel of a particular class, but the majority 
of those who feel most strongly upon the subject are impotent to 
interfere. Many thousands of persons scattered throughout the 
country realise that something ought to be done to prevent the 
little clique of writers referred to, and their unintelligent 
imitators, from further prostituting English literature, and appa- 
rently the bulk of them wish sincerely that something could 
be done to stop it. There, for the moment, the matter rests, but 
it cannot rest for long. Let a few score more of the fleshly 
narratives be launched upon the book market, and sold in their 
tens of thousands, and without excitement, or any sort of pre- 
liminary demonstration, we shall find ourselves saddled with a 
censor of fiction who, rest assured, will quickly shut down not 
merely the fiction that is admittedly filthy, but in addition a vast 
amount of excellent work that most certainly ought to be 
published. Then, and only then—when, of course, it will be too 
late to enter a protest that will mend matters—our British 
novelists will rise up in arms and metaphorically rend those 
among their colleagues who will have been directly to blame for 
the introduction of this unjust muzzling order. 

That the foregoing prognostication will be derided by some 
publishers of novels, by some novel-writers, and by plenty of 
novel-readers, I know full well. All I ask, then, of the sceptics 
and the scoffers is that they keep well in mind the statements 
just set down, and note carefully what transpires within the next 
few years. For that the output of fleshly books will continue, 
and perhaps increase, is probable. Quixotic indeed would it be 
to imagine that so valuable an asset as a book that must run 
through edition after edition, and that consequently can be 
deemed even before publication to be almost a gilt-edged security, 
is likely to be kept off the market because a few objectors openly 
expound views and theories contrary to general opinion. Let it 
also be remembered, however, that the instalment of a censor of 
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fiction must affect adversely not writers only. For the creation 
of such an office will hit many publishers a hard blow. It will 
hit the booksellers too. It will hit also the lending libraries. 
And it will hit, though less severely, what are called the “ popular” 
magazines, while some of the daily journals, especially those 
provincial papers that owe their circulation in a measure to the 
popularity of their serial stories, will feel the touch of the censor’s 
claw. 
As a natural result of the reign of a literary censor, indeed as 
the only result possible, the book-market will be flooded with 
stories that will be neither flesh nor fowl,—stories invertebrate, cold 
and flaccid. The late Sir Walter Besant told me once that he had 
just received a letter from acorrespondent who expressed extreme 
indignation at his, Sir Walter’s, having made a male character in 
one of his stories kiss a woman to whom he was in no way re- 
lated, and to whom he was neither married nor affianced. “Until 
now,’ the letter ran, “I have thought your books quite safe to 
give to my daughter to read, but in future I shall not be able to 
put a book of yours into her hands until I have read it myself.” 
Probably there are thousands of men and women who think as 
that man thought. What would the condition of English litera- 
ture be with such a man as censor? Only recently some of Sir 
Walter Scott’s classics were banned on the ground of their 
“impropriety” by a committee of local provincial magnates 
appointed to select volumes for a certain public library. With that 
precedent before us nothing in the way of prudery seems impos- 
sible. Certainly a heroine moulded on the lines of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s beautiful Tess would be blue-pencilled, as they say on the 
Turf, “from start to finish.’ Mr. Eden Phillpotts would never 
be allowed to give us another Secret Woman, for that memorable 
scene in the bracken would have made the censor blush. In 
future the monks of the Order of Robert Hichens would be com- 
pelled by the censor to refrain from pirouetting with pretty girls 
on the parched plains of Egypt or in any other of Allah’s gardens. 
Even Mrs. “‘ Malet”? would be forced to strangle her art and to 
come up, or rather sink. down, into a line upon the level of the 
commonplace, for though another legless lad might manage to 
crawl unchecked past the censor, most assuredly another woman 
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Sir Richard Calmady to his fate, would be stamped out of exist- 
ence on the spot. 

There are, as already implied, many admirable modern works 
of fiction that no right-minded man or woman not hide-bound by 
senseless scruples, or by alleged religious prejudice, or by the 
grotesque teachings of a Mrs. Grundy who should have been rele- 
gated to her grave long ago, can well object to. The volumes to 
which reference has just been made are among them. Other 
works of the sort are in preparation as I write, and surely all who 
are able to appreciate human, powerful and well-written stories 
—‘‘evenly-balanced”’ stories, as some of the reviewers term them 
—must look forward to reading such books as soon as they appear. 
Is it worth while, then, when books of this kind are to be had, to 
rot away the intelligence of a great body of the reading public, 
especially of boys and girls in the most impressionable period of 
their existence, by saturating their minds with a train of thought 
made up of descriptions of filthy scenes, filthy acts, and a dialogue 
of double entendre, and in doing so run a grave risk of presently 
checking abruptly the output of any novels apart from stories that 
will be colourless, insipid, and mawkish—stories, in short, that 
will be wholly devoid of any sort of human emotion? All wholive 
with their eyes open, and are able to look ahead, must admit that 
the writers, publishers and booksellers who together are deliber- 
ately prostituting the English novel, are wittingly or unwit- 
tingly imperilling their own future prosperity. 


Basit Tozer. 


COMPANY-MONGERING 


PRESIDENT RoosEvELT has sounded a welcome note of warning 
not only to the United States but to this country by his charac- 
teristic Message to Congress on the question which is known in 
America as “corporation finance,” viz., company promoting. 
The Message was full of virile denunciation of the methods 
adopted by a certain clique or number of cliques in the United 
States, who appear to be wielding an ever-increasing influence 
upon not only the finances of that country, but upon its tone of 
morality and general attitude towards business and company 
affairs. He desires that Congress should enact some law to give 
the courts greater power over the wrong-doings of many con- 
nected with company promotion, and make it easier to expose 
and bring to justice those responsible for dishonest company 
finance, together with their cliques and followers. These people, 
he declares, have not only defrauded the public, but, by means 
of their resources and with wealth wrung from the unsuspicious 
investor, have found it possible to corrupt both a section of the 
Press and the Legislature. 

Mr. Hughes, the Governor of New York State, is equally 
emphatic in his denunciation of these cliques; and, as a lawyer, 
he points out that it is innocent shareholders alone who suffer, 
and whose money is used by the rogues in question to employ 
counsel for their own defence and to defy dissentient share- 
holders in the law courts. In preference to fining the various 
companies (the money for which comes ultimately out of the 
shareholders’ pockets), Mr. Hughes advocates getting at the 
directors and their associates and holding them personally 
responsible both by imprisonment and fine. In other words, 
he would adopt to a large extent the principle now in vogue in 
Germany as regards company law and its effect upon directors 
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This, speaking broadly, visits the failure of companies upon those 
responsible for the flotation, and upon the directors, compelling 
them, under penalty of imprisonment, to prove that they have 
exercised reasonable caution and integrity in the conduct of 
the affairs of the concern which is found to be in difficulties. 

Would that we had a President Roosevelt, a Governor 
Hughes, and other such men to fight our battles here! 

The public are completely unaware of the state of things that 
has been growing up in our midst, especially in recent years, 
through the ease with which our company laws may be evaded, 
a condition that has made the City of London a happy hunting- 
ground for all the unscrupulous company-mongers both of our 
own nationality and from every other part of the world. Peoplein 
general only know that a large proportion of their speculative and 
semi-speculative investments have resulted in practically a total 
loss, and they wrongly blame the countries in which these flota- 
tions have taken place, whilst themselves completely blind as to 
the true cause of their misfortune. In the interests of the public 
I have, by means of letters to the Times, endeavoured to point 
out that they have lost their money, not by genuine failure of 
this or that company in which they have invested, but by the 
deliberately planned swindles of what has now, unfortunately, 
become almost an industry in London for fleecing the public of 
their hard-earned savings by a series of practical frauds of 
which the following brief sketch, describing some of the methods 
now in vogue, may possibly serve to warn the public. 

Certain groups of men in the City buy options and acquire 
mining “claims” at a nominal cost, which they promptly form 
into companies with large capitals. Having done this, they then 
set to work amongst certain journals to secure the publication of 
pufis as to the value of their properties abroad. This goes on 
for a considerable time, possibly for a year or two,and then one 
day it is suddenly noticed that the shares are being quoted on 
the Stock Exchange and eagerly bid for. Practically all the 
shares being in the hands of the promoters, it is easy to make 
them any price they like, and by careful manipulation, with the 
assistance of certain jobbers on the Stock Exchange, and through 
the help of an unscrupulous section of the Press, shares which 
are often of value only in the imagination of the promoters 
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become largely dealt in at ever-rising quotations until the public 
are tempted to purchase. Then tlie price mounts higher and 
higher, the advance being accompanied by a series of pufflets in 
some of the papers and encouraging cables from abroad. If the 
public “ bite”’ well, the promoters sell all the shares they possibly 
can, then call a meeting and gull the people with showy promises, 
make a fresh issue of paper, possibly pay a small dividend in 
cash, and (probably) declare a larger one in the shares of some 
other company of their own promotion, that has in reality cost 
nothing more than a few “claim licences” and the cost of regis- 
tration. From time to time meetings are held, circulars are issued, 
and the public deceived in every possible way into believing that 
their property is of value, until nothing more can be squeezed out 
of the concern. Then excuses are found for the mine having 
proved disappointing, or some of the thousand and one devices 
at which the professional company promoter and director is an 
expert are utilised for explaining away the failure, and then 
there is a rush tosell. The directors and promoters now step in, 
and buy back for a trifle what they had sold at a very high price. 
Should the market serve, they boom the shares again a second 
time and resell; repeating this operation with the aid of a series 
of reports of rich strikes, favourable cables, and what not, as 
often as people can be deceived. When they find that nothing 
more can be got from the public, unfavourable cables arrive, the 
shares once more fall, and the directors and promoters again buy. 
Then, if they cannot boom this individual property any more, they 
resort to the jugglery of reconstruction, compelling the unfor- 
tunate shareholders either to pay a large further assessment (as 
much as it is thought can be squeezed out of them), or else to forfeit 
their holdings. Curiously enough, about this time news of some 
important “ finds ” and other encouraging telegrams are found to 
arrive. Thus the directors have a plausible and rosy story to tell 
the meeting that has been called together on the shortest possible 
notice; and armed with proxies for the shares that they them- 
selves have acquired (usually in nominees’ hands), they carry their 
reconstruction scheme with great éclat and applause, whilst the 
very few genuine shareholders present have no conception that 
the complimentary remarks, votes of confidence, and encouraging 
speeches as to their company (which they think has at last 
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‘turned the corner’’) are practically all frauds prepared before- 
hand by the promoters and their friends. These last are usually 
only a clique of employees from a number of other companies 
which mutually assist one another at such junctures, their shares 
being as few as possible in number (perhaps five or ten each), 
which they are instructed to purchase when standing at a nominal 
price, or if in larger numbers are held by them merely as nominees. 
Should any disappointed shareholder venture to put a pertinent 
question, he is howled down, and all sorts of personalities are 
raised against him. If the directors know anything of him, and 
he happens to have shares in other companies, they will suggest 
that he wishes to wreck the concern for the purpose of buying it 
himself, or in fact say anything that will be likely to carry weight 
with the few genuine shareholders present. In the report of 
meetings sent out to the general body of shareholders—resident 
all over the United Kingdom—only the laudatory speeches of the 
chairman and directors and their friends are reported, whilst any 
adverse criticism which may have been raised is carefully sup- 
pressed; hence the shareholder from a distance can know nothing 
of what really took place, and of uncomfortable questions being 
asked, but is lulled into believing that the whole proceedings 
were satisfactory, and that the prospects of the company are 
really somewhat bright at last. Further, be it remembered that 
these misleading and really fraudulent circulars and reports of 
meetings are sent out to the shareholders, not at the expense of 
the promoters and directors, but at that of the company, which 
itself is also regularly subjected to blackmail by the financial 
gutter journals—under the guise of “fees for reporting,” but 
forming in reality their recognised share of the plunder for 
puffing the concern and printing inaccurate reports. Such pay- 
ments are winked at by the directors, of whom some are in 
certain cases personally interested in these disreputable papers. 
A favourite plan is for one group of promoters to form a large 
number of companies, often with the same boards or groups of 
directors (mainly composed of the same members), which inter- 
deal between themselves. Worthless properties, purchased by 
nominees of the directors, are sold to these companies at enor- 
mous prices, then resold, and manipulated back from one company 
to another; and by this means many millions of pounds have in 
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the past gone into the pockets of such rogues. In reality all 
these dealings are illegitimate and dishonest, although ostensibly 
made in the interests of the company, and the perpetrators 
usually take care to be well advised by some of the sharpest 
company solicitors, who show them howto accomplish all this and 
yet keep outside the criminal law. In order to hide these inter- 
dealings it is no uncommon thing for the auditors of a company 
to be in reality also its bookkeepers, although at every annual 
meeting they are re-elected, nominally as auditors pure and 
simple, and for an audit fee of, say, fifty or one hundred guineas, to 
protect the shareholders and see that all the balance-sheets and 
accounts are correct. Yet year after year these same auditors 
continue keeping the books of the company and acting in a dual 
capacity without saying one word to reveal to the shareholders 
their true position. When the directors find it is no longer 
possible to reconstruct (and the reconstruction process will be 
carried on just as long as anything further can be wrung from 
the shareholders), they amalgamate the company with another 
concern amidst a great flourish of trumpets and more promises, 
and the public receive some new worthless paper which usually is 
not even quoted on the Stock Exchange. This also in due course 
comes to grief and is wound up voluntarily, the promoters and 
their friends themselves nominating the liquidator; and by this 
means after a short time the books are destroyed and all traces 
of bygone fraudulent transactions are wiped out. Sometimes 
another subterfuge is resorted to in the shape of reconstructing 
the company abroad, thereby placing everything and everybody 
who should be responsible outside the jurisdiction of some of 
the Companies Acts. This is usually accompanied by a further 
assessment, if it is thought that any more money can be squeezed 
from the shareholders. Again, another device is to introduce 
some underwriting company (generally a bogus one-man concern, 
and indirectly of the promoters’ own creation), whose under- 
writing charges, if thoroughly analysed, would often be found to 
swallow up a considerable portion of the money that this latest 
re-assessment has wrung from the promoters’ dupes. If, however, 
the public will subscribe no further to this reconstruction, the 
underwriters, who are really the directors (but sub rosa), get back 
the whole property practically for nothing. Then they either 
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wipe the whole concern out of existence, await their opportunity to 
refloat it under another name, or adopt one of the numerous other 
devices in which the professional company promoter has become 
an adept. 

Yet another plan by which directors evade responsibility 
(though it is done nominally for purposes of economy) is to 
pass a resolution to place their company in the hands of a trust 
company to be managed somewhere abroad. Thus the board is 
abolished, and although the public have subscribed their money 
under the full impression that they are protected by the responsi- 
bility of the directors, such safeguard is wiped away by a special 
resolution which the promoters take good care they shall be able 
tocarry. To do this they prepare long beforehand for the meet- 
ing, usually calling it at a most inconvenient time for shareholders, 
sometimes even in a Bank Holiday week. With the usual seven 
days’ notice, this means that Saturday, Sunday, and Bank Holi- 
day intervene, and deducting another forty-eight hours (required 
for the lodging of proxies), the result is that shareholders find it 
absolutely impossible to combine to protect their own interests 
even if they so desire. The resolutions proposed are then carried 
with the usual acclamations of the hired “‘shareholders,”’ and the 
usual laudatory reports published in certain journals (or reprinted 
from them) are circulated—again at the company’s expense. In 
point of fact, every possible fraud is resorted to, so long as the 
directors and promoters can manage to keep just on the right 
side of the Jaw. Should any shareholder be willing to take legal 
action against these, he finds himself, owing to the subterfuge of 
“voluntary liquidation,” in the impossible position of being 
unable to see the books and to ascertain the true state of affairs ; 
and, moreover, the directors have the company’s resources with 
which to fight dissatisfied shareholders from court to court, and 
to employ the most able counsel that they can brief at huge fees 
(paid out of the shareholders’ money), in order that their own skins 
may be saved. 

Now I am perfectly aware that the picture I have drawn 
may appear to ordinary investors a strange one, yet unfortu- 
nately it is but too true. 

Speaking on this matter before the then Lord Mayor on 
November 10, 1898, the late Lord Chief Justice Russell said: 
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“The effect of transactions such as I have described, if allowed 
to go on almost with impunity, will be to undermine public 
morality ’’; and it must be remembered that these remarks were 
made nearly ten years ago, long before the great scandals and 
heavy losses that have more recently become so pronounced. 

To put the public upon their guard, I have from time to time 
already to some extent exposed the wiles of fraudulent company 
promoters, and there are distinct signs that my efforts so far 
have not been in vain. Investors are beginning to be very shy 
of buying these speculative shares at any price, and refuse to 
throw good money after bad in reconstructions of the kind to 
which I have referred, however carefully the hook may be baited. 
I hope that my warnings will be further taken to heart, and that 
the large amounts already lost will not be increased by attempts 
to follow the wiles of the professional company promoter in his 
endeavours to extract further money. Whilst condemning in no 
measured terms the doings of these unscrupulous gangs, I must 
point out that the public are themselves to a certain extent to 
blame. In the anticipation of making large sums of money 
without work, they often purchase shares without making sufficient 
inquiry as to the real value of the property, or any of the pros 
and cons as to their investment; but however foolish people may 
be, I venture to think the time has arrived when they must be 
protected against City sharks, for whom the ordinary investor is 
no match, in the same way as they are against professional card- 
sharpers and thimble-riggers; and the prosecution of a few of 
these gentlemen at the Central Criminal Court would, I think, 
have a wholesome effect in the City towards checking the public 
scandal. The men who are carrying on the frauds have nothing 
to lose in the way of reputation, but they have a very genuine 
fear of Dartmoor and other prisons, much the same as the 
garrotter fears the lash. I feel certain that a few convictions 
would act as a very decided check upon the doings of a large 
number who have learned by this time exactly how far they may 
go with safety and still keep outside the dock. Of course, the 
real remedy lies in legislation. When the measure now in force 
under the title of the Companies Act, 1907, was first introduced 
in the House of Lords last year a number of well-known financiers 
of high repute in the City of London, backed by the City editors 
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of the great respectable daily papers, formed themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of urging the incorporation of some 
further reforms in the Bill; and although they were able to effect 
certain improvements, the difficulties of getting embodied into 
the law all that is necessary to protect the shareholder were 
found to be enormous. Nevertheless that committee succeeded 
in getting expunged from the bill a clause (No. 7 of the original 
draft) which, by allowing companies to issue shares at a discount, 
would have opened wider than ever the floodgates of fraud, be- 
cause it would then have been possible for company promoters 
to go on issuing shares so long as they could be disposed of at 
any price beyond the cost of printing and getting them puffed 
and sold. Mr. Lloyd George in committee stated publicly that 
the letter which had appeared in the Times had called his atten- 
tion to the necessity for that clause being further examined, and 
he had gone to his Majesty’s judges for advice, with the result 
that they recommended its deletion. Another clause (No. 16 in 
the original bill) that would also have facilitated fraud was like- 
wise dropped. The public are very greatly indebted to those 
members of the Press who, at some inconvenience to themselves, 
held a series of meetings and were successful in securing these 
reforms, together with other improvements in the way of heavier 
fines for those companies which fail to comply with the law, and 
the introduction of a new clause whereby the holders of not less 
than ten per cent. of the capital of a company may, on showing 
sufficient grounds, appeal to the Board of Trade to institute an 
investigation into its affairs. All these alterations are real gains, 
and, as I have already said, the public are under a great obligation 
to those gentlemen who gave their time and energies to obtain- 
ing them; as also to an old-established City firm of high repute— 
one of the great issuing houses—who led the movement, lent their 
influence, and gave the use of their offices for the meetings. 

The 1907 Act, though a step in the right direction, still 
leaves much to be accomplished in the future, when a new bill, 
I think, will have to be framed or considerable amendments made 
to the present law. It has always to be borne in mind that, in 
attempting legislation for what is happily but a small minority 
of the total invested in public companies, one must not do any- 
thing to hamper the legitimate enterprise so essential to the 
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welfare of this country, upon which the masses rely for their 
daily bread and whereon the safety of the Empire depends. I 
cannot too highly emphasise this point, and I have it ever before 
me in my endeavours to check the dishonest company promoter. 
Iam not without hopes that a way may be found for putting 
some restraint upon dishonest concerns without in any way injuring 
the legitimate trade of the country and the numerous companies 
(in every way genuine) that are constantly being floated. Again, 
at the expense of repeating myself, I must warn those who are 
anxious for immediate action for further protection that in this 
direction we must hasten slowly. The number of perfectly 
genuine flotations is so large that every step must be carefully 
watched to ensure that we in no way check or injure legitimate 
enterprise. Nevertheless, in Germany it has been found possible 
so thoroughly to safeguard the public that joint stock com- 
panies have increased and flourished enormously, investors in 
that country resting assured that their capital is safe from fraud. 
Sir Edgar Speyer, an important and experienced business man, 
who was one of the committee engaged on the drafting of the 
1907 bill, published a minority report in which he strongly urged 
that it was not directors and promoters but the public who 
needed protection. If our laws were strengthened in such a way 
as to bring home responsibility to directors and make their 
trusteeship a reality instead of being merely nominal, we should 
to a large extent eliminate the professional and “ guinea-pig” 
director. This man usually possesses as his sole stock-in-trade 
nothing but some minor title, which he fraudulently lends to the 
promoter, although well aware that he knows nothing about the 
business that he is supposed to direct. Practically he sits on 
the board merely as a dummy, does the bidding of the real pro- 
moter, and for it comfortably draws a series of fees from his 
various companies. 

What the public need as directors are able and successful 
business men, who will confine themselves to a small number of 
concerns, and whose stake in each is sufficiently large to compel 
them to devote both time and energy to their companies, and 
where the fees are but a secondary consideration. 

This is found to be quite practicable in Germany, where men 
form their own businesses into joint stock companies in order to 
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consolidate their interests and extend their operations, whilst still 
remaining at the helm to manage affairs. In cases where men 
are rash enough to lend their names without assuming responsi- 
bility, and the company comes to grief, they become liable to 
criminal proceedings if there has been anything wrong in its 
transactions. As a consequence, but few of this class of director 
exist in Germany, and hence capital is easy to obtain for any 
promising enterprise, whilst the flotation of “wild cat” com- 
panies is too dangerous an operation. 

Having scathingly condemned the unscrupulous and every- 
thing connected with them, please allow me, in conclusion, to 
express my admiration for the great bulk of respectable, well 
administered, honestly financed, and ably conducted companies 
in our midst. Happily the majority of our joint stock com- 
panies are of this character, but in the interests of the public 
it is essential that what has become a notorious scandal should 
as far as possible be checked by legislation adequate for the pro- 
tection of the investor, from whose lack of confidence at the 
present time (which hampers legitimate business) honest concerns 
are now suffering. In fact, respectable companies and _ their 
directors are the ones more especially interested in seeing that 


the dishonest finance of which I speak is brought to a stop as 
far as may be; and in the present state of trade in this country 
it isessential for the good of all classes that confidence shall as 
speedily as possible be restored. 


A. Mosk ty. 


ONE OF MY DAYS AT OSBORNE 
COLLEGE 


*“*LA-La-LA, LA-La-La, LA-La, LA-LA.” That is the dreary note 
of Revelly (is that the way to spellit? I think perhaps it is not ; 
but at any rate it is so pronounced, and the notes are some- 
times said to mean, “ Rise and shine, you lazy beggar’). 

It very quickly wakes me from—no, I was not dreaming. 
Ding-dong. Two gongs. I get up, a little sleepily, say prayers; 
then the Cadet Captain calls out, “Three gongs’’—ding-dong- 
ding they go—and I take off my pyjamas, and wash in hot 
water. When washing is over, Cadet Captain sings out, ‘One 
gong.” Ding it strikes, and having taken off the rest of my 
pyjamas I rush down, in company of thirty-six others, to the 
plunge at the end of the dormitory. Bourne and others have got 
in before me, but I dive in, and nearly get jumped on by Beckhurst, 
who is following close. As quickly as possible I hop out, and 
cheer the others who are coming on by saying that the plunge is 
fearfully cold. They do not seem to appreciate the fact, or 
perhaps they have heard the remark so often that they do not 
believe it. 

I ask Bourne to race me out of the dormitory, which means 
properly dressed, hair brushed, chest locked. He agrees, for he 
is very cock-sure, and we rush off to our chests and start dress- 
ing as fast as we can. Suddenly I find Iam putting on Clifford’s 
boots by mistake—Clifford is my neighbour, and has remarkably 
small feet, so I soon find it out. I chuck them off, and hurl them 
over the bed at him, telling him to be more careful—of course 
it is not really his fault, but it was necessary to say a few kind 
words in returning his boots to him. I am now nearly dressed, 
drawing a careful parting through my golden locks, when I see 
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Bourne is just going to shut his chest. SoI get some of the cadets 
to stretch a lanyard across the gangway (that is the naval term 
for the passage between our chests, which stand at the foot of 
each bed). I stick on my cap, and let my chest go down with a 
bang. Meanwhile Bourne is tearing down the gangway, not 
noticing or thinking of the lanyard. There is a slight collision 
between Bourne and the floor, and I go gaily out of the door an 
easy first. So the day has begun well. 

I wait, however, for him in the covered way, which goes in 
front of the doors of all the dormitories to Nelson. Nelson is 
the name of the big hall where gymnasium and “quarters” 
are held, and where service is heard on Sunday. When Bourne 
comes up, rubbing his knee, I warmly sympathise with him, and 
hope he has punched the heads of the cadets who dared to upset 
him; but, strangely enough, he looks at me as if he thought my 
head was the one that should be punched. It is most extra- 
ordinary how some people make mistakes. 

We go down together to the mess-room, where we find cocoa 
and ships’ biscuits (which greatly resemble puppy-dog biscuits) 
awaiting us. I usually take a cup—and a second if I can get it, 
though this is not really allowed—and part of a biscuit. This 
may seem a small appetite, but as each biscuit is about a foot in 
diameter, and half an inch thick, and very dry, it is only a small 
piece that I can manage before breakfast. The bugle goes, and 
I hurry out, for I am supposed to be at that moment in the class- 
room. [I arrive a minute late, and Mr. Hardtopp, the master, 
Says very fiercely, “‘ Why are you late?”” Now I have not got 
any excuse, and so I murmur, “I really don’t know, sir.” ‘You 
can have a drill,” is all the reply I get. Now I shall describe a 
drill a little later, when I perform it. 

I go to my place, and take out my pen and begin indus- 
triously to write some notes in my note-book. It happens to be 
a physics lesson, which I always enjoy. We are doing electricity, 
and the experiment to be shown us is to prove that the current 
varies as the resistance. Mr. Hardtopp connects up the bat- 
tery to the resistance-box, and tries to take a reading of the 
current with an ammeter. Unfortunately, no current is shown, 
and great joy appears on the faces of the cadets. He looks round, 
and sees that everything is connected properly, and cannot 
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imagine why the thing won’t work. Then he scrapes all the 
plugs of the resistance-box; but, alas! still no current is shown. 
What can the matter be? 

At last we discover that there was no zinc in the battery. 
Mr. Hardtopp is very much annoyed. He gets a zinc plate and 
puts it in, and the experiment goes off beautifully. I was just 
going to write down the notes on this interesting and most im- 
pressive experiment, when a small paper pellet struck me unex- 
pectedly on the back of theear. I look round, and see Bowden, 
the cadet just behind me, grinning at me. I take out my com- 
passes, and attempt to spike him with them. Mr. Hardtopp 
looks round at this moment, but finds me innocently picking up a 
pen, whereas Bowden is screwing up his legs and wriggling in 
his seat; so thereupon he gives the unfortunate Bowden a drill 
for not behaving himself. At this moment we hear the bugle, 
“Cease fire!”’ and we all jump up and stampede to breakfast. 

As we go rushing along, Johnson, a very stout cadet in my 
dormitory, who is considered certain to be the future Lord High 
Admiral when that office is revived, comes behind me and knocks 
off my cap. Now this is an affront—a capital affront—so I pick 
it up and vow vengeance. I go in to breakfast after him, but in 
time to see where he puts hiscap. I quietly remove it and take 
it with me tomy seat. Unfortunately, he saw me do this, but he 
says nothing, and we all settle down to breakfast. To-day we 
have ketchery. Itis my favourite breakfast,so I take some time 
at the meal, and when I want to go out I find both my own and 
Johnson’s caps have disappeared. What am I to do? 

I have said that Johnson is in the same dormitory as I am, 
and he therefore uses the same reading-room, so I go to look for 
him there. I find him sitting in front of the table, and I feel 
that he is in my power. The method I adopt is this: I get be- 
hind him, and quickly slip my arm under his jaw, and pull him 
backwards off his bench. This catch is a capital remover of 
larger persons, and being rather small myself, and having often 
to contend with superior forces, I have found it useful to practise 
a few catches of this kind. The sequel is as follows. Having 
once got Johnson on to the floor on his back, I continue to squeeze 
his neck with my arm that is under his jaw, while I support the 
back of his head with the whole weight of my body. He struggles 
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vainly, and in a very few seconds consents to tell me where my 
cap is placed. Having now accomplished my object, I let him 
go, and he recovers his composure, while I go in search of my 
cap; and that little episode is satisfactorily finished. 

It is now about halj-past eight, and I go to my reading-room 
again and take out a magazine, and read it quietly till “divi- 
sions.” As I went in to the reading-room, the “ Defaulters ” 
bugle was sounded, and everybody who is on the report for doing 
things which he should not have done is examined by the officer 
of the day in thesignal-room. Iam thankful to say I am not on that 
list to-day, and I continue the interesting study of my magazine 
while others troop out. 

Ten minutes to nine o'clock. . . . A warning bugle, “One G,” 
sounds, and everybody jumps up to find all the books they 
want and deposit them in their class-rooms. I go with the 
crowd, and then we all go back to Nelson, where at five minutes 
to nine “‘ Assembly” sounds on the bugle. We all fall in, at our 
proper places, for every term has its place, and each cadet has 
his place in his term. My term happens to be the sixth and 
we have our position near the organ gallery. When all the 
terms have formed up, the sixth facing the fifth, and so on, 
prayers are read by the Padre, Mr. Horan. This lasts about ten 
minutes, and after that we all hurry off to our different classes. 
Mine is to be French, and I find myself about to enter a class- 
room, on the door of which appear many French notices, for 
instance, “ Entrez sans frapper,” “On ne parle que francais,” 
“‘Hssuyez vos pieds,” while within are hung on the walls other 
notices, “ Appartement 4 louer” and many similar announce- 
ments, intended to accustom the eye of the cunning cadet to the 
foreign warnings that will greet him when he is cast ashore on 
our neighbours’ coast or when he takes his first leave in the 
beautiful city of Paris. 

We settle to work, and, speaking always in French, our 
master makes the class very gay, for some of us turn into 
strange English the excellent French of our lesson. I have to 
do some “ composition,” which means that after hearing a piece 
read over twice in French we have to write out the whole piece 
in our best French, as well as we can remember it, assisted only 
by a few words that are written up on the board. This takes us 
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three-quarters of an hour, and ends the lesson, as no lesson lasts 
longer than that at Osborne, except when two lessons on the 
same subject follow each other, which may happen now and 
then. A bell rings in “St. Vincent,” College Yard, and we 
know it is time to clear out and look for our next master. I 
ask Hopcorn what the lesson is, and he tells me that it is 
history, so I hurry off to my class-room, which is No. 9, and 
there I find the class already assembled and preparing to hear 
read out to them some of the faults that they made in the last 
“prep.” My faults this morning are, I regret to say, conspicuous 
by their enormity. The spelling that I put into the word 
“Teusday’’ was not according to my master’s ideas of the 
proper sequence of the letters, though when all the right letters 
appear in the word it seems rather supercritical to mark it wrong. 
At last the faults are all explained to us, and a piece of history is 
set, which every one has to read to himself. When we have done 
this Mr. Farjoen, the master, tells us a few striking facts which 
do not appear in the history book, and are therefore all the more 
remarkable, and he also tells us what we are to remember and 
what-to forget. After this class is over, it is a quarter to eleven, 
and it is time to go down to Kingston. So we hurry into the 
mess room, and take a bun, or two if possible, and ‘fall in” by 
the flagstaff, which I look at and perhaps shall climb later on. 
The lieutenant of the day gives the order “Class, ’Tion” (pro- 
nounced Shon). . . “Form fours” ... “ Right,” then “ Quick 
march!” and off we go, sixth term leading, as it always does. 

The way to Kingston is pleasant, and it is easy going as it 
is down hill, but to-day it is rather muddy. We pass the 
poultry farm, where the chickens seem to gaze at us with 
reproof, as if they knew that it is we who sometimes eat four 
hundred of their eggs in one day. Cackle, cackle, chicky-biddy, 
and so we pass along. 

Kingston is a delightful place. Here are the workshops of the 
College. Beginning in your first term with the wood shops and 
simple iron work—filing and chipping iron, and that sort of easy 
though unpleasant work—the second and third terms you still go 
to the iron shops, though with more advanced things, as making 
calipers, a pair of which I sent to my parents, who admired them 


immensely, I believe, and kept them for some time in their 
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drawing-room, where is also to be seen a very beautiful centre 
punch which I made in my first term: they will perhaps find a 
resting-place in some museum hereafter. At the beginning of my 
fourth term I was still in the workshops, but for the last half of 
it I was in the foundry, where we cast different things in brass, 
having made the moulds ourselves with the earth and patterns. 
My fifth term I again spent in the workshops, but the last half of 
it I was in the drawing-office, where I made elegant designs for 
feed-pumps and spanners. To-day, in my sixth term, I work in 
the blacksmith’s shop, and swing the hammer on to the hot iron, 
which under my vigorous blows takes various unexpected forms 
—not always the forms intended, but the result is generally 
satisfactory. The instructor now comes round and corrects the 
pincers head which I am knocking into shape by taking the 
hammer into his own hands and dealing the proper blows, and a 
most useful pincers head is the result of, may I say, our combined 
efforts. There is an engine to force air into the fires, and I turn 
the handle to let in the air. While doing so the other day I had 
an unpleasant experience, for I turned round and shoved my hand 
against a piece of white hot metal which Rowling was holding 
behind me. Luckily it did not hurt very much, and after rubbing 
it—I mean my hand, not the metal—with some soft soap, it was 
nearly all right. However, now I usually look before I wave my 
hands behind my back. The whistle goes, and we turn off the 
draught, take off our aprons and run to wash our hands, take off 
our overalls, put on our coats, and fall in. 

As we return uphill to College our conversation is now 
broken short by the order ‘‘Class—’Tion!” of the Engineer 
Lieutenant by our side. We stop talking, and march along 
at attention. We arrive at the flagstaff and break off, 
that is, dismiss, and rush into Nelson, where we find on the list 
written up on the wall the names of those who are playing 
football to-day. I see that I am playing back for the second 
game. ‘Oh, good, there is Topnot playing against me; that is 
more cheerful. I shall be able to jump on him.” So I get out 
of the crowd, and tell him he is playing in the second game 
for the “ blues,” and I am playing “white.” (This is the colour 
of the jerseys worn by each side.) Topnot seems delighted, and 
we give up thought of our walk, and say we will go out together 
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after games. I also propose that he shall stand me a cup of cocoa 
after games, to which he does not agree, and does not seem to 
like the idea as much asI do. It is strange how very perverse 
some natures are. 

The bugle sounds. It is one o'clock, and we all rush to our 
lunch. I see Hillier walking just in front of me, and by an accu- 
rate shot at hisankles I knock his two legs together, and he then 
collapses. This is a good and useful trick to know, but it is as 
well to disappear afterwards, so I evitina hurry. After this I 
go into the mess-room, a large hall which contains the whole College 
at eighteen tables. The walls are hung with prints and pictures of 
naval heroes and naval battles, which have been given to the 
College by cadets’ parents and others. I tell Topnot that I have 
‘a quarter of an hour,” which means that I have a drill to do. 
This is the drill that Mr. Hardtopp gave me this morning for 
coming in late to his class. So Topnot agrees to meet me at the 
ground, but he also proposes that we should get up a game of 
chevy in Nelson after football. I ask fellows round about who 
will join, and obtain a good many names, but Marson shirks. I 
must really wake him up to-morrow by some means. I believe 
he contemplates going out to hunt for butterflies at 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Dinner, which consists of some sort of meat and pudding, 


being over, we go off to change for football. I hurry up, in order | 


to get to St. Vincent, the College yard, first, because I want to 
lead in the drill. I arrive at the wash-houses, where we take off 
our coats, and find there is a coat before mine. That is very 
annoying; but as I go to take my wand, I see the owner of the 
coat is only a second termer, so I inform him that I am going to 
lead in the drill. He looks annoyed, but that cannot be helped, 
for I must exercise sometimes the privileges of my sixth term. 
Now, the advantage of leading in a drill is that while the other 
people behind have to carry their wands above their heads, the 
leader has only to carry his wand in front of his body, which is 
very much easier and therefore to be desired. There are a great 
many at the drill to-day. The drill-instructor tells me to go fast, 
or the cadets in the rear will not move at all. So I go fairly fast 
at first. This annoys the others very much, as it is much harder 
for them. However, I continue for five minutes; then we stop 
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and do exercises standing still, and moving hands up and down 
for about five minutes more; then we walk round once or twice, 
and then double again. During this period a rather curious thing 
happens. Robertson drops his wand over his head, and it gets 
entangled in Corwall’s feet, who thereupon collapses. Everybody 
stops to look on. The drill-sergeant isin despair. There are now 
about two minutes more to make up the fifteen minutes, and I 
start going as fast asI can. Following me, the others straggle on 
in rear. I make a desperate effort and catch up the rear man. 
Now I slow down to keep pace with him. Everybody else goes 
more slowly at once, including the cadet in front of me, for the 
circle now has neither head nor tail. Again I go more slowly, 
and by this time we are nearly walking. Luckily just at this 
moment the bell rings and we stop, for my drill is done. The 
unfortunate people who have half an hour or an hour’s drill before 
them are not so happy. .I bid them farewell and go off, leaving 
the second termer, who has three-quarters of an hour more to 
work off, totake the lead. Seizing my cap and coat and sweater, 
I trot off to the football field. On my way there I receive a foot- 
ball from Henderson, neatly placed upon my head, which I did 
not at all want. I proceed to return it, but without such good 
aim. It is now half-past three. A master comes on to the field 
and reads out the names of the players. We all crowd round him 
and answer “ Here, sir!”’ as each of our names is called out. The 
captains toss up, and my captain has lost the toss. Henderson, 
captain of the blue side, chooses to play against the wind, but 
with the sun behind him. I shall now describe a game of Rugby 
football, “ Rugger,” as I have watched it, or played init, on many 
occasions. Hach player is told in what part of the field he is to 
play, and then the game begins. To-day I am playing “full 
back,” sol have plenty of time to contemplate the performances 
in the field. 

Hawke kicks off for us—quite a good kick; but the ball 
goes, unfortunately for us ‘“ whites,” straight to Johnson, who 
is “‘three-quarter outside” for the “blues.” He is a good 
kick, and returns the ball farther than the place it came from. 
Now our three-quarters get it, and start running down the field. 
his is stopped by Robertson with a forward pass, which is not 
allowed, and the whistle goes. So we have a “scrum.” Their 
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“forwards” heel out the ball, and their ‘three-quarters’ come 
down looking very dangerous. Two of them get through with the 
ball, and come towards me . . . I must go forward atonce.. . 
I go for the man with the ball, and collar him all right, and down 
he goes; but he has passed just before to Johnson. Then John- 
son has a clear run with nothing before him. He takes it coolly, 
and scores a try between the posts. I go back with all my side 
and line up behind the goal, and as soon as the ball is put down 
on the ground we rush out, but they “‘convert” their try, and 
therefore the score is five to nd in their favour. After this the 
game continues, but without anything very exciting, till the 
whistle goes for half-time. I walk across to the opposite goal 
and lie down, while the others are changing sides in the field, as 
the rule is at half-time. So far our side have not been very 
successful. Hawke is beginning to look fierce, and I see Topnot 
grinning at me from the other side. This time we have the best 
side, for the sun is behind us and the wind has dropped. We 
ought to make up that goal. I get up and prepare to do my 
best. The whistle is sounded by the referee, who is the master 
that called out the names of the players, and at once we start 
afresh, working very hard. About ten minutes pass, and nothing 
of very great interest has occurred, when suddenly in a “scrum” 
their ‘‘ forwards” wheel and break away with the ball . . . but 
they have kicked it a little too hard, and I just manage to scoop 
it up and duck with it through their ranks. I have passed their 
“‘ forwards” and we have now only their “ three-quarters ” and 
“back” to get past, while we have nearly allour side with us. I 
pass the ball to my nearest “three-quarter,” Robertson, and he 
passes it on to his next man. Instead of going back, as I should 
have done, I follow up my “ three-quarters,” and when the “ out- 
side” has got the ball, I rush up just behind him towards the 
“try-line”’ of the “blues.” Now Johnson has come on the scene, 
and with a clever catch has collared my friend Stephen, the 
“outside” man, who, however, managed to pass the ball to me 
just in time before he kissed the dust. Topnot, the ‘ back” of 
the ‘* blues,” rushes to help his side, and now he goes for me; 
but he goes “‘ high’”—that is, he grips at my shoulders instead of 
my legs, but he only gets his “clock” (which every one knows 
means his face) shoved in for his pains, and this effectually pre- 
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vents him from collaring me. I swerve aside, and their “‘ back”? 
just misses me as I make a dive for the line; but just before I 
get there some one—it must be Topnot who has risen again— 
charges at me and tries to sit on my head, which rather squashes 
me. However, I perform in desperation a kind of monkey 
jump, and just manage to wriggle over the line. I touch the 
ball down and have got a “try.” Hawke by a good shot over 
the goal converts this, and now our two sides are quits. Back 
we all go to the centre line, and the “blues” kick off. The 
game begins again, fairly even, till about two minutes before 
time,” when we get to their “twenty-five.” Forthe uninitiated 
I may explain that the “ twenty-five” is a line half way between 
the centre line and their try-line where their goal stands. One 
of their “ halves ” gets the ball and punts (that is, kicks the ball 
before it touches the ground), but Robertson makes a mark, 
which means that he catches the ball before it bounces, digging 
his heel into the ground at the same time. This enables him to 
have a free kick, and he very skilfully drops a goal. Now it is 
my turn to grin at Topnot, which I do with great pleasure, for 
the score is nine to five in our favour. Soon after this the 
whistle sounds, the game is finished, and we adjourn to the 
canteen. 

As we walk back together I think it advisable to remind 
Topnot of an excellent proposal I had made to him earlier in the 
day. ‘“ Well, Topnot, what about that cup of cocoa?” “ Yes,” 
he answers, “what about it?” ‘Well, you know, it was pro- 
posed that you should stand me acup.” ‘Was it really? A 
very stupid proposal. I wonder who could have made it?” 
‘“‘ Well it was made by some one who usually makes jolly good 
proposals—I made it.” ‘The dickens you did!” I am sorry 
to say that Topnot uses very violent language occasionally, and 


when it is really quite unnecessary. “Now, Topnot, calm your- 
self. Think how nice it is to give a cup of cocoa to a thirsty 
soul.” ‘ Yes, when that soul is myself.” “Do unto others—I 


think you know the rest of the moral doctrine.” 

Here Topnot gave a sign of his ungovernable temper by aiming 
a deliberate blow at my head, but ducking down, I returned by 
charging with my head at his ribs: I am rather short, and 
often use my head as a battering-ram as well as in its more 
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ordinary occupation as a suction-pipe for knowledge. Still he 
refuses to give it me, which is really absurd: I feel I must have 
the cup of cocoa, and so on arrival at the canteen I have to give 
it to myself. The canteen is a nice place. Situated on the way 
to grounds from the College, it consists of a bungalow with a 
counter inside, on which is sold all manner of nice things. 
Having finished our repast, we find it is now about a quarter 
to four, and we go off to the dormitories to change. As we pass 
the flagstaff we see some young first-termers about fifty feet 
up it, and I say to Martin, “Do you remember what we used to 
do here in our second term?” He replies that he does not know 
exactly. (Very short memory Martin has.) So I tell him that we used 
to go to the top with a good supply of hard biscuits, and drop 
these down from there to the people who roller-skated beneatk. 
The amusing part about it was that the roller-skaters in their eager- 
ness to catch the biscuits as they dropped from aloft skated with 
their faces turned upwards, and therefore continually collided, 
with the result that neither of them caught the biscuits, which 
fell broken on the ground, and the skaters usually collapsed 
beside them. Very amusing indeed for those aloft. The flag- 
staff, however, is not very pleasant to climb in the winter term, 
and Martin and I pass on. When we come to our dormitory— 
mine is named “ Drake ’’—we go in and take off our clothes, wash 
our knees, which bear traces of the field, and then go into the 
plunge. Here we bathe about for some time, till we begin to 
feel rather chilly. There are about eight cadets who have 
nothing to do, and so I suggest an Otter Hunt. I say I will 
be the otter and Roper says he will be the huntsman, and the 
others are the hounds. As the dormitory is so narrow, the chief 
rule of the game is that the hounds have to follow exactly where 
the otter goes or else they would catch him at once. I go and 
hide under a bed, and the huntsman proceeds to “draw” 
several other beds, which are coverts, and at last comes to mine. 
I then jump up, and the chase begins. I take them over beds 
and chests and down the centre, and I finish up by a run to the 
end of the dormitory and back, on the top of the chests, right 
down to the plunge room at the end, where I immediately dive 
into the water and swim round and round. Now the hounds 
come up, and jump into the water. There is big Hervey, who 
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plunges in badly and comes a “belly-flopper,” but that does not 
stop him; he is at me as fast as he can swim; he is getting too 
near me, so I get out of the plunge as quickly as possible—still 
uncaught—and run round and round the plunge once or twice, 
and then jump in again at the far end. While I am still under 
water I shoot or shove myself to the other end. One advantage 
of this is that while the otter is under water the scent is sup- 
posed to be lost, and the hounds have to rush about to try and 
find it; this wastes some time, and meanwhile I hop out of the 
plunge and jump into a nice hot bath which I see is vacant close 
by. 

In this comfortable warm water I recover some of my lost or 
fast-departing energy ; but at last the hounds consider that they 
have got the scent, and come charging up the steps, the hunts- 
man (Roper) shouting out directions to the hounds. In great 
haste I jump out of the hot bath just as the leading hound 
approaches, and plunge back into the cold water again, all the 
hounds following. As I am scrambling out a hound grabs me 
by the ankle, but being very wet I slip through his hands and 
dash on once more. Now the hounds are very near me, almost 
touching, and as I come back and jump into the plunge again 
they are following and arealmost on the top of me. Before I can 
get out of the plunge I am collared—and then there is the kill. 
Roper, as huntsman, now pretends to cut off my mask and pads, 
and then throws me to the hounds with a vigorous push. With 
much yelling and jumping these pretend to devour me, and so 
ends the otter hunt. 

*‘ Hullo there, it is a quarter past four. Who is going to 
play chevy?” “Iam.” “So am I.” “So am I.” “Right 
oh!” ‘Hurry up then, you fellows, or we shall hardly have 
time.” ‘Buck up, Hervey, buck up, will you, and get dressed.” 
* All right, all right; I shall probably be dressed long before 
you, my dead otter.” 

Whilst this conversation is going on we are all dressing as 
fast as we can, putting on white flannel trousers and shirts. 
Hunger, which often comes unexpectedly and at frequent 
intervals upon us, at this moment attacks us. The presence of 
our enemy is silently made evident to each and all of us by the 
sight of a ‘‘first-termer’’ walking quietly past the end of our 
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In a moment it is evident what we require for our 
immediate happiness—something to eat. It may surprise those 
who are not acquainted with the customs of Osborne to learn 
that the sight of a cadet in his first term should cause a feeling 
of hunger to spring up in twenty sixth-term cadets. I may at 
once say that we are not cannibals, and that man eating, or even 
cadet eating, does not form any part of our course of instruction 
here. 

The sight of a “ first-termer” in the eyes of a “ sixth-termer” 
touches some nerve in the highly-trained brain of the latter 
which is immediately verbalised by the word “fag.” Now 
“fag” calls up the thought of a messenger, and a messenger is 
one who, whether willingly or not, will fetch and carry. Hence 
this thought is not infrequently followed by the spontaneous, 
hunger-created idea of “Carry some money and fetch some food.” 
Whilst this process of reasoning is flashing through twenty 
minds at the sight of the sauntering first-termer, a voice: is 
heard yelling out from one end of our dormitory, “‘ Hi, you, face, 
first-termer!” At the sound of these mystic words the first- 
termer stops short and gazes in some surprise down our dor- 
mitory. He is there waiting and wondering what twenty sixth- 
termers want with him. (The derivation of the expression “face” 
is perhaps wrapped in some mystery and doubt. It is usually 
considered to mean and to signify “ugly face,” the adjective 
being omitted to save the susceptibilities of the person addressed. ) 
‘*Hi, you, face, first-termer!’’ a dozen voices shout. He waits 
meekly, and is soon told to buck up and go to the canteen and 
bring back something that is worth eating—chocolate and Duke’s 
toffee—a sixpenny packet. We give him some money, and he 
hurries off on his unwished-for mission. 

I have known of a first-termer who refused to obey orders ; 
but this is as rare as it is uncomfortable for him. He was 
immediately taken by two or three of his senior cadets into 
their reading-room, and invited to bend over the table. When 
he had got himself straight again I think he looked as if he 
wished he had obeyed his superiors at first. We have all gone 
out of the dormy, and as we are walking slowly along the 
covered way I hear Topnot stating what he thought of Osborne 
when he arrived on the first night. 


dormitory. 
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“Oh, that is what struck you, Topnot,” I say. “ Well, would 
you like to hear what I thought of ?” ‘ Yes, what effect had 
it upon your ponderous mind,” he replies, though his interest is 
clearly wandering. ‘Well, when [arrived here, nearly two years 
ago the January before last,” I answer, “it was very curious to 
me. As we drove up, I could see long chains of lights vanishing 
behind the trees, and I could see no dormitories, as it was pitch 
dark when I arrived.” ‘Very curious, of course; very curious 
idea,” said Topnot in his usual joking way, for he can seldom be 
serious, can Topnot. ‘‘ Quite so, very,’’ I replied, and continue: 
‘What impressed me most when I got in was that I waited in 
what appeared to be a very low room—I was under the organ- 
loft—but when I took a few steps forward into Nelson I had an 
awful shock to find myself in a room three times as high as I 
expected.”’ ‘Ah, indeed, very curious. Any more sensations ?” 
inquires my jocular neighbour. ‘A few. Well, the next after- 
noon was, I think, about the worst of all. Remember, it was 
about four o’clock, and all of us first-termers were ranged along 
the wall in Nelson, and very soon the older cadets arrived. 
We were then asked various strange questions. ‘ Where is 
your nurse?’ ‘What are you called at home?’ ‘ What is 
your real name?’ ‘What is your mother’s cook’s name? 
What, you don’t know that . . . oh, what a chap!’ My answers 
to these witty questions were so feeble that they were greeted 
with delight, and I was not bothered as much assome of the new 
cadets who tried to be witty in their replies.” They all agree with 
me that that was a most awkward day. By this time we have 
arrived in Nelson, but the first-termer with the food has not 
come. Wherecan he be? Our hungeris not less, but our attention 
is attracted by the sight in front of us. 

** Hallo, there are third-termers playing in Nelson!” exclaims 
Jervis, as we all stop short. ‘‘ Well, of all the cheek I have ever 
seen... .” ‘Hullo, come along, Clifford, Topnot, Squish; we 
must get all our game together and just sweep them out.” 
““That’s it; come along, you fellows. What fearful cheek.” 
‘* By Jove, it is cheek.” 

So saying, we collect a good many people, and locking our 
arms together we come down with a rush... . 

We sweep them all in front ofus, as our left wing curls round, 
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while our right remains firm, and so we drive out all the intruders 
by the door into the wash-houses. Iam glad to see that they 
have sense enough not to come back again; and now we can 
start the chevy. ; 

What I call Chevy is usually known as prisoner’s base. I 
think there are few people who do not understand this, but for 
those let me explain that it is something like this : 


PLAN 


BELOW ORGAN LOFT 


A 


RADIATOR RADIATOR 
b a 


Door by wii} 
cheeky intruders 
were ejected. | 


GYMNASIUM 


One of A’s men goes out first, then one or two of B’s goand 
chase him; but at once some of A’s other men go out and chase 
those from B, and so on until nearly every one is out of the 
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bases A and B. As soon as you have caught one person, you go 
back to your base, while the man who is caught goes, if he is 
from A, to the radiator marked a, and if he is from B, then 
to the radiator marked b. The prisoners from each base 
join hands among themselves, with only one person touching the 
radiator, in order to stretch in a longer line. They wait thus till 
some one from their own side or base runs up and touches the 
hand or any part of the nearest man, by which means he releases 
the one touched. The object of the game is either to take the 
bases A or B, or to catch all but one of your opponents till 
there is no one left to release, because if there is no one left in the 
base the opponents can enter it, and thus win the game. While 
we are playing the first-termer arrives with our food. Happy 
first-termer, he is actually thanked by some of the sixth term for 
his services ; it is a most unusual thing, and I hope that he will 
sleep soundly to-night, in the consciousness of having done his 
duty and having at once earned his reward. When we stop 
playing it is almost half-past five ; and we have still some time 
before us. 

“T say, Coley, and you, hi, Temple, what about some 
Rugger on the mats?” “Right oh! Let’s get some others.” 
“Here, Clifford, Mason, Dorian; come along, you fellows, and let’s 
have some Rugger on the mats.” They all agree, and we adjourn 
at once to the gymnasium, which is a division of the big hall 
Nelson, at the opposite end to the organ loft. Coats and boots 
have already been taken off, and we are wearing gym. shoes, 
SO we are quite ready to start. We have to wait till half-past 
five o’clock, as we are not allowed to have the mats till that hour. 
As soon as the clock announces the half-hour we rush in and 
take two or three mats from a pile. These we lay out in a line, 
and prepare for the game. 

‘Mason and Clifford pick up,’ some one says; so the sides 
are chosen by these two. It is a small game—three on each side 
—and I happen to be placed “ half”’ on Clifford’s side, while he 
is “ forward” and Temple “back.” On the other side there is 
Mason “back,” Dorian “ forward,” and Benson “half.” We 
start off; the chief point in this game is the “ passing.” There 
is not much running, because you are nearly sure to be collared 
in the small space that we use. Clifford kicks off, and “follows up.” 
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Mason catches the ball . . . evades him . . . and I am just 
going to let him pass when Temple calls out, “‘ Look out, Squish! 
Mason will pass you unless you are careful.” I look up, and see 
one of Mason’s legs going to pass me, whereupon I grab it, and 
he collapses, and Temple sits on his head to prevent him from 
going farther or passing. The ball—which is a boxing-glove—is 
still under Mason, but he shoots out his leg (though Temple is 
still sitting solidly on his head), and gets it over the edge, and so 
by this he scores a “ touch,” although the ball is not over the 
line. This is the same rule as in ordinary football. Mason’s head 
being released from its temporary confinement, he gets up, and 
now “throws in.” Dorian gets the ball, but Clifford by holding 
both his arms prevents him from doing any damage. 

Now we have a “scrum,” and the ball is heeled out to me. I 
see Coley, who is the other “half,” rushing at me round the 
right side, and so I slip round to the left and creep in underneath 
the heads of the two ‘“‘scrummers,” because only two form the 
“scrum ”’ in thissmall game. Having evaded Benson in this way, 
I rush to the other end, but I am stopped short by Smith. By 
this time, however, Temple is just behind me, and he scores an 
easy “try.” The game goes on for about forty minutes like this; 
itis quite amusing, and gives one very good practice in “ passing” 
and in sitting frequently on one’s neighbour’s head, and also one 
learns to defend one’s own head from the assaults of heavy and 
unexpected bodies. 

It is now about half-past six, and as we are all very hot, we 
go back to our dormitory to have a plunge, which cools us 
slightly. 

“Do not bathe when you are hot.” 

“Do not bathe when you are cold.” 

‘“‘Do not bathe after meals.” 

“Do not bathe just before a meal.” 

These are no doubt excellent counsels of perfection, but when 
then is a fellow to bathe? I usually answer this by bathing 
whenever I feel inclined, which agrees with me remarkably well, 
as I find that cold water has never done me any harm. After 
the cold plunge we dress in evening clothes, which consist of 
white shirt and monkey jacket and blue trousers. 

Just as we have finished “shifting”? the bugle sounds for us 
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to fallin. This we do, and we are marched offin twos and twos to 
tea. My appetite is still good, and I find ham and cucumber 
awaiting me. After taking two helpings of ham I start off on 
the bread and jam—strawberry jam, my favourite jam to-day. 
I find my neighbour keeps his legs well up on the bench: this is 
to prevent the cadet opposite from kicking him. I don’t quite 
know what the quarrel is about. They seem to be kicking at 
each other pretty hard; and as I am peaceably sipping my tea 
my elbow gets a fearful jerk, and half the contents of my cup go 
flying over my neighbour’s plate. I turn round and try to retaliate 
tothe best of my ability, though the quarrel is not mine, and our 
tea is finished much more riotously than it began. Tea is finished 
and most of the day’s work done, for to-day is a half-holiday, 
and we have only “ prep.”’ remaining as work for the rest of the 
evening. It is time for me to go to my reading-room and pull 
out the books that I shall want. 

At half-past seven the bugle sounds, and we have to be in 
our class-rooms. Preparation to-night is history prep., and we 
have a horrid paper, of which I can do nothing: ‘ Give the 
effects of the Bill of Rights.’’ Again: ‘“ When did these men live, 
and what did they do?” Here follows a long list of illustrious 
names, such as Peter the Hermit, Charlemagne, Otto the Great, 
Pope Leo X., Savonarola, Wickliffe, John of Damascus, and I 
see my neighbour, not much more learned in the biographies of 
these heroes than I am, adding some extra names to his list 
which might puzzle the examiner himself—I notice two or three 
of them: The White-Eyed Nigger, the Great Auk’s Egg, and the 
Bishop of Rum-ti-foo—but these are only the aberrations of a 
jocular brain, rather wearied from over-much football, and are 
rubbed out before the end of the evening. Twenty-five minutes 
is allowed to us to finish this work, and then we have to move 
on. Hullo! Have I got the book I shall want for the twenty 
minutes reading in the class-rooms? I burrow in my desk, and 
luckily find it at once. 

I read piously in the class-room for about three minutes, 
and then begin to feel rather tired of the subject, which deals 
with remarkably dry politics. How can a fellow understand 
dry politics ? and these are so very remarkably dry, so very, very, 
very . .. And asfor any one finding any interest in the accounts 
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of how they made blunders, and passed bad laws which were 
repealed a few years afterwards, and the man who repealed them 
considered more clever than the man who passed them, I do not 
find that interesting. When we come to the lives of Nelson and 
other great naval commanders, that is a very different thing, and 
keeps one’s attention when it would otherwise hopelessly wander. 
Again sounds the bugle, “Cease fire,” and at once we cease our 
preparation of history. 

It is now a quarter-past eight, and so we troop out, having 
finished the day’s work—as this day is a half-holiday. I go to 
my reading-room and settle down to read the contents of a very 
interesting magazine. At about twenty minutes to nine I go 
slowly (with my magazine) to the mess-room, where I find water 
and ships’ biscuits. The biscuits are broken into moderate-sized 
pieces, and I am told that to bite these biscuits is an excellent 
way to strengthen the teeth, but I think teeth are also liable to 
be broken by the exercise. The Padre appears, and reads 
prayers to us. As soonas he has finished we all run off as fast as 
we can to our dormitories. On the way I meet Clifford, and ask 
him if he will race me into bed—I think I mentioned that his 
bed is placed next to mine. Unfortunately, after an exciting 
finish he gets in first. He has the cheek to chuck a sponge at 
me. I return it. We have both missed each other. Then 
Clifford goes down to the plunge room to get some soap or some- 
thing else. During his temporary absence I slip out of bed and 
place his sponge just underneath the top of his blankets. He 
comes back with a rush, apparently in wild spirits, for he per- 
forms a war-dance on the top of his bed, and incidentally on the 
top of the hidden sponge. When he is calmer and gets into bed 
an uncomfortable surprise awaits him, and he bounds out with a 
shout such as a primeval savage would give. He justly takes 
me for the aggressor, although I am reading my magazine with a 
most pious look. ‘You had the fearful cheek, had you?” he 
says, and at the same time hurls his sponge at me, having care- 
fully charged it again with a plentiful supply of water. 

I duck my head under the blankets, and my neighbour on 
the other side receives the wet sponge on his bare foot as he is 
just raising it to get into bed. Infuriated, he stops, and picking 
up the missile, he is just about to return it hard, when Rider 
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the Cadet Captain comes along, and we have all to stop for the 
present and wait till his peace-creating figure has passed. All 
lights are put out, and we turn round and shut our eyes till 
“rounds” come along. A lucky thing it is that just at present 
one of our Cadet Captains is ill, and Rider, the other C.C., has a 
great liking for reading quietly, so that he goes down to the 
plunge room every night, for this is lighted for about half an 
hour longer than the dormitory. And to-night it is also rather 
lucky for us that a person in the plunge room cannot hear any- 
thing that happens in the dormitory when both doors are shut. 
As the Commander passes, lights are switched on for a moment. 
He looks in, and sees that everything is all right; and then lights 
go out, and our C.C. goes back to the plunge room to read. I make 
pas with Clifford, and we agree to hunt together. My infuriated 
neighbour on the other side becomes quiet in order to watch our 
expedition. Then quickly but silently we get out of bed, seize 
our pillows, and crawl across the dormitory to Fulleycome, who 
sleeps opposite and seems to be at peace with the world.- Suddenly 
there is a double blow on his head, and he wakes up with a start. 
By this time we have got underneath his bed, and Fulleycome 
cannot think where his aggressors can have got to. Then I get to 
one side, and Clifford to the other, and alternately we shove up 
one side of the bed and then the other, which gives an un- 
pleasant rolling motion to the occupant of the downy couch. Of 
course this is all done from the kindest motives, in order that 
he may become accustomed to the motion of the rolling waves, 
which is not otherwise taught in the College. Apparently he 
soon gets tired of the rolling motion, for I suddenly receive a 
pillow judiciously aimed at my head by our enemy above. 
Clifford and I quickly make our escape, only to find that a grand 
pillow fight is going on in the centre of the room between the 
two sides of the dormitory, and it is necessary for us to take part 
in it before we enter our own beds. The Cadet Captain is now 
heard approaching, but as the first door opens we rush into bed 
and begin to sleep soundly. It is wonderful and delightful how 
quickly this sudden ‘sleep comes upon us. The dormitory is at 
peace for the rest of the night, and we sleep a dreamless sleep 
after a strenuous day. 
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WASHINGTON, March 1908 


How much politics enter into the life of the American people, 
how greatly they influence their actions, no one can justly appre- 
ciate unless he has been an intimate and not a superficial observer 
of the American people during what is known as a Presidential 
year. That year begins in December, and ends the following 
November. It begins with the reassembling of Congress, and 
only ends when the ballots are counted on the night of election in 
November; occasionally it has not even ended then, ivr the con- 
test has been prolonged, as when a commission was appointed to 
determine whether Hayes the Republican or Tilden the Democrat 
had been elected ; and again when 1200 votes in the city of New 
York decided whether that city had gone Republican or Demo- 
crat, which carried with it the defeat or election of Grover 
Cleveland; when men marched up and down Broadway vowing 
they would hang Jay Gould, for Jay Gould controlled the tele- 
graph system of the country, and was supposed to have given 
instructions to keep the country in ignorance of the result of the 
election until the Republican managers knew exactly how many 
votes, they needed and the States that could be most easily 
stolen. But those are exceptional instances. Eleven months of 
fierce contest are enough for the most ardent politician, more than 
enough for men who are not politicians by profession, but who 
from politics cannot escape. 

Escape is impossible. One cannot pick up a newspaper 
(whether it be morning or evening, daily or weekly), and scarcely 
a monthly magazine—even if it is supposed to be non-political, 
and devoted to literature and art, and things remote and not 
of current interest—without the subject obtruding itself. In 
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drawing-rooms, at the dinner-table, in the club, on railway trains, 
in a barber’s shop, in any place where men gather, and sometimes 
women—although there are few American women who understand 
anything about politics, or take the least interest in the subject— 
there is no escape from the all-pervading topic. This does not 
alone apply to Washington. All over the country, in the great 
cities, in villages, in hamlets, men are talking politics, thinking 
politics, reading politics. 

In the year in which the Presidential candidates are nominated 
and the President is elected, seemingly all that the machinery of 
organised society accomplishes is of interest only as it may have 
a political bearing. Does the Supreme Court of the United States 
render a decision which labour will construe as abridging its 
privileges, and the question is immediately asked: ‘‘ What in- 
fluence will the decision have on labour? how many votes shall 
we lose?”’ The United States has no monopoly of statesmen to 
whom expediency is the highest consideration, but it is perhaps 
the one country whose legislators frankly admit that there is a 
time for Jeg:slation and a time for expedients, and the session 
preceding the nomination of the candiuates is not a time propi- 
tious for legislative experiments. It is often as dangerous to a 
statesman to be guilty of sins of omission as it is of commission, 
and yet negatively to have failed may be a fault easier condoned 
than disaster the result of a positive act. A cynical observation 
made to me when I was a young man by one deeply versed in 
the wiles of practical politics has in the light of experience made 
many things plain: 

It is easy enough for a man to be attacked for what he has done, for that 
often needs explanation and defence, but he need never fear to be attacked for 
what he has failed to do, for the attacker is like a man climbing a greased pole, 


who has a very uncertain footing on which to stand. No man ever succeeded in 
politics who had to explain. 


And haven’t the French a proverb, “Qui s’excuse, s’accuse”’ ? 

That is one reason why at this session of Congress there is 
extreme reluctance to do anything that it is possible to postpone 
until the session of Congress after the election. Conceded that 
the country would be better off by a revision of the tariff, the 
reform of the currency, or the enactment of legislation for which 
there isan imperative demand, yet these things must be deferred 
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until a more convenient time. It is inexpedient, and that which 
is inexpedient is unwise, impolitic, unnecessary. The unnecessary 
is always the foolish. 


To understand why the American people take such a keen 
interest in politics, one must understand the American character 
—a study not lightly made or easily mastered—and remember 
that in America, unlike England, a great many thousand men have 
a direct personal interest in the result of every election. The 
psychology of democracy is interesting. It is undoubtedly more 
spiritually stimulating to vote for your King than to vote for 
your Prime Minister—for a minister, after all, is only a man, even 
although he is a man much above his fellows; but the ruler of a 
great nation is a man set apart from all others. An American 
who has nothing to gain by the election of a President, to whom 
the change of administration means no more than it does to the 
great mass of Englishmen, is Republican or Democrat, as the 
average Englishman is Conservative or Liberal, through inherited 
prejudices or associations, but he is by nature a more intense 
partisan. And that is quite natural, because partisanship is 
always kept alive. 

To vote once in every five years or so for a member of Parlia- 
ment, and to hear a few speeches, cannot fire partisanship to 
white heat. But in many American cities a man may vote every 
year for the mayor and the members of the board of aldermen, 
which is an election of direct and personal interest to him, because 
on their selection will depend whether the police force shall be 
efficient, the streets properly cleaned, the taxes honestly col- 
lected, and the revenues economically administered ; he may vote 
every year for members of the Legislature, in some States for 
the Governor and other State officers; every two years he votes 
for members of Congress, every four years for the President. 
And this whole system of voting is cumulative, and increases the © 
intensity of partisan feeling. The ward in which the voter lives 
must be kept true to its party allegiance, so that it may be 
represented in the board of aldermen or common council by 
Democrat or Republican, as the case may be; so that it can be 
relied on for the proper party majority at the mayoral election; 
so that as part of the legislative or Senatorial district it may 
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return the right candidate; so that as one of the component 
divisions of the Congressional district it may help to swell the 
party majority in the House of Representatives; so that as part 
of the State it may be one of the contributing causes to the 
seating of the choice of the party in the White House. 

And it is to be observed that the voter has always an intimate 
personal interest in every election. How much the election of 
aldermen and mayor means to him has already been observed, 
but hardly of less direct interest is the election of the member of 
the Legislature, for the Legislature has the power of determining 
the tax rate, it provides the proper school accommodations, 
franchises for tramway lines and other public utilities must be 
sought from the Legislature, and much depends upon the local 
representative. A man’s pocket and comfort are less directly 
affected by the member of Congress from the district than they 
are by the choice of his local ruler or his representative in the 
Legislature; yet if a navigable stream is to be dredged, or a 
lighthouse to be erected, or a post office to be built, and civic 
pride demands the post office and the other refinements of civili- 
sation, it is the member of Congress from the district who must 
secure the necessary legislation and the needed appropriation. 
American politics are like one of those huge pieces of machinery 
every part of which energises another, the motive-power of which 
stops the moment the seemingly most unimportant piece of iron 
or steel breaks down. The great fly-wheel revolves because 
somewhere hidden from sight is a little wheel that engages with 
a wheel a trifle larger, and so on progressively until the great 
mass of steel is set in motion. The Senator of the United States 
is a member of the most powerful legislative body in the world 
because a ward has sent a member of his party to the Legislature, 
for it is the members of the Legislature who elect United States 
Senators. 


So far I have considered party men whose interest in the 
party is general and not personal. The party spirit being kept 
alive by these frequent elections and the discussion of candidates 
in the brief intervals between elections, it is quite natural that 
Americans should live in an atmosphere of politics. After a very 
exciting and bitter contested Presidential campaign most men 
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profess an utter weariness of politics, and say they want to hear 
no more about them for another four years, and for a few months 
they are a tabooed subject; but the preparations for a municipal 
or State election are like a trumpet-call to a charger, and they 
have the same effect. Mechanically, almost automatically, men 
fall into the ranks. ? 

To most men the change of administration, or the passing of 
power from one party to the other, means nothing; to a much 
fewer men, but a very large number in the aggregate, it means 
very much. In England when a Liberal Prime Minister leaves 
the bridge and turns over the ship to a Conservative the personal 
fortunes of probably not more than a hundred persons are directly 
affected, but in America the number is legion. Postmasters in 
hamlets, villages, and large cities, collectors of customs and 
collectors of inland revenue, members of the secretariat who in 
England would be permanent, assistants and under-secretaries, 
commissioners, and the like, Ambassadors, Ministers, and subor- 
dinates in the diplomatic service, that vast civil army, numbering 
in its ranks thousands and thousands, may by good luck continue 
in the service if there is a change in men but not in party, but a 
change in party means dismissal. Now that is enough of an 
object to call forth the best efforts of the Outs that would be 
Ins; but the tale does not end there. The interlocking of politics 
—national, State, and municipal—increases the prizes that are 
distributable as the spoils of victory. As a general thing, as a 
matter of course almost, as a State votes for the Presidential 
candidate so it votes for its State officers, so that the success of 
the Presidential candidate means the success of the State ticket, 
which means again many appointments at the disposal of the 
Governor. Once more, as the State at large goes so do a majority 
of the cities, so that here again the successful municipal officials 
have in their gift numerous appointments. Thus it will be seen 
that, what with Federal, State, and municipal offices to be filled, 
an election is of enormous personal interest to an extraordinarily 
large number of persons. 


Having explained these things, it is perhaps no longer a 
mystery why the American people devote so much of their time 
to politics, and why politics mean more to them than they do to 
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Europeans. From now until next November the English readers 
of American newspapers, and of correspondence from America, 
will hear much of politics; but that is inevitable, and it is also 
essential, because of the importance that American politics now 
have for all the world, and for England especially. 

Although there are nominally six candidates in the field 
competing for the Republican nomination, it is now generally 
conceded that the contest has settled down between Secretary 
Taft and Governor Hughes, and that only the most unexpected 
and unforeseen complications can make it possible for any of the 
others—Speaker Cannon, Vice-President Fairbanks, Senator Knox, 
or Senator La Follette—to obtain the nomination. At the 
present time Secretary Taft is in the lead and has, on the surface 
at least, the largest following: he has also the most efficient 
organisation; in every State he has managers and sub-managers 
working in his behalf. Organisation counts for as much in 
politics as it does in war, and in politics, as in war, the banker 
plays almost as important a part as does the commander of an 
army. It takes a great deal of money to carry on a pre-election 
campaign—money to pay for legitimate expenses of organisation 
and bringing the merits of the candidate before the people, and 
not, aS some persons imagine, to bribe or corrupt voters. 
Secretary Taft is a man of high principles, and would counten- 
ance no improper use of money. Himself not a man of wealth, 
he is fortunate in having a brother who is many times a mil- 
lionaire, and who enjoys the pleasure of using part of his great 
fortune in paying the necessary expenses of his brother’s 
campaign. Nothing could be more happy than this arrange- 
ment. It places Secretary Taft under obligations to no outsider, 
and he does not have to make any of those “bargains” that 
have so often plagued a President, who is morally bound to 
observe the promises given to the men who made his nomination 
possible. 
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In addition to his own high personal qualities, and the regard 
that the American people have for him asa man of ability and 
character, Secretary Taft has the powerful support of President 
Roosevelt. This helps him enormously where Mr. Roosevelt is 
strong, and hurts him where opposition exists to the President. 
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That opposition, which has been gradually growing during the 
past year, and has assumed concrete expression, has not been 
lessened by the extraordinary message that the President sent to 
Congress some weeks ago, and which is still being eagerly, and in 
same quarters excitedly, discussed. 

Mr. Roosevelt occupies such a peculiar place in the Valhalla 
of the living that any suggestion of criticism is bitterly resented 
by his admirers, but as this correspondence aims to be an impartial 
presentation of American opinion, and to reflect the mental 
attitude of the American people as it manifests itself from time 
to time, the voice of criticism as well as the voice of praise must 
be heard in these pages. When the message was made public the 
opponents of the President sought for the motive. Thus, the New 
York World, which is Democratic, and the New York Press, which 
is Republican, gave prominence to the suggestion that the 
President timed the message so as to blanket Governor Hughes’s 
speech. Governor Hughes had announced some days before that 
on a particular day he would declare himself on the great 
political questions of the day, and there was intense curiosity 
throughout the country to read what he would say. The Presi- 
dent’s message naturally occupied the first place in public atten- 
tion, and the speech of the Governor received far less notice than 
would have been the case if so much space in the newspapers 
had not been given up to the message. But the Republican 
papers friendly to the President repudiated that suggestion as 
foreign to his nature, and the Philadelphia Press, representative 
of a great many other influential Republican journals, says: “ His 
plea will be heard and heeded by his fellow countrymen. No man 
in our history has so won them. If his unceasing zeal sometimes 
irritates even those who agree with him and admire him, this is 
because of the very qualities which have made his Presidency a 
moral awakening of the deeper convictions and conscience of the 
American people.” 

Criticism is voiced by the New York Globe, which attributes 
the recent panic to ‘‘the evidence of the presence of a disorderly 
mind in a place of great responsibility,” terms the message “ bitter 
and ill-advised,’ and thus continues: 


The country is not gravely apprehensive over the actualities of the Rate 
Bill, or fearsome of a pure-food bill for securities or even of Federal licence of 
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inter-state corporations. But it does fear the consequences of arousing a spirit of 
class hate, of stimulating the latent envy that the improvident feel toward the 
thrifty, of spreading the slander that our great business and financial institu- 
tions are in the hands of criminals and criminaloids. The President, here and 
there in his discourse, professes to disclaim any intention of persuading his 
fellow citizens that every big man of affairs is probably a big crook, but the 
country has read the context of these disclaimers, and deems them mere 
rhetorical and verbal safeguards. If the President has sought to discriminate— 
is as much alive to the duty of protecting the innocent as he is of punishing the 
guilty—he has been singularly lacking in skill. He has been misread, not only 
by his critics but by his supporters. Critics and supporters practically agree in 
their understanding of his ugly and disturbing statements and implications. 


Having already pointed out that everything done at this time 
is weighed in the scale of politics, Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats naturally asked what effect the message would have on the 
fortunes of the Republican Party, and whether it would advance 
Mr. Taft’s candidacy. Opinions are as various as the men who 
hold them. Radicals believe that it strengthens Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft; Conservatives were shocked, and seriously ques- 
tioned whether it would not be wise to elect Mr. Bryan rather 
than to perpetuate the present Republican régime. It made these 
men look with greater favour on Governor Hughes as the proper 
candidate to be nominated as representing the Conservative element 
of the Republican Party. 

Mr. Roosevelt frankly dislikes Governor Hughes, and as the 
President seldom conceals his feelings, the friends of both men are 
very well aware of the state of affairs. Mr. Roosevelt looks upon 
Governor Hughes as a ‘‘reactionary”’; he has also accused him of 
wanting in gratitude. Mr. Roosevelt has said that he made 
Governor Hughes’s nomination possible, and that he contributed 
much to his election by the support he gave him during the cam- 
paign and the speech Secretary Root made at his suggestion. 
Instead of showing that he was sensible of what the President had 
done for him, Governor Hughes, after his election, turned his back 
on the President, and by his manner as well as his actions affronted 
him. Governor Hughes’s friends, however, have a different version. 
They say that it was not the President who nominated him, but 
the people, who, fearing that Hearst would be elected, begged him 
to accept the nomination, as he was conspicuously the strongest 
Republican. Governor Hughes, they say, did not seek the nomi- 
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nation—on the contrary, he tried to avoid it, and only accepted it 
because he believed it to be a patriotic duty. After his election, 
these friends of the Governor say Mr. Roosevelt attempted to 
“boss” the Governor and to interfere with his appointments and 
politics, so as to keep control of the political machine in New York 
for his own benefit. This Governor Hughes naturally resented, 
and I have been told by aman who professes to know that on one 
occasion the Governor sent a message to the President through a 
mutual friend to the effect that when he asked for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
advice he would be glad to have it, but until that time he would 
be very well satisfied if Mr. Roosevelt would attend to his consti- 
tutional duties and allow the Governor of New York to attend to 
his without interference. 

Indicative of the feeling existing is the following from the 
Chicago Record Herald, which is one of the strongest newspaper 
supporters of the President, and whose correspondent is on terms 
of friendship with Mr. Roosevelt, and therefore, it is to be presumed, 
wrote by authority: 

If evidence were wanted of the determination of President Roosevelt to play 
the game out to the end, to retain control of the party, to dominate the Chicago 
convention, to nominate Taft, or, in the event of a cataclysm and a hurricane, to 
take leadership himself rather than see any reactionary programme put into 
force, it is found in last Friday’s message. And the Ohio friends of Taft are 
probably correct when they perceive in the coincidence that the President sent 
his message to Congress the very day that Governor Hughes was to make his 
bid for the Presidency in New York fresh proof, if any is needed, that Mr, 


Roosevelt is alert to the anti-Roosevelt Hughes effort in the Empire State, and 
thoroughly determined it shall not succeed. 


What has been said about the President’s message can be said 
with equal truth about the long-waited-for speech of Governor 
Hughes. To men who are looking for a Conservative candidate 
to lead them out of the slough of Radicalism, and who fear that 
unless a Conservative is nominated they will simply have the 
choice of two evils, a Radical Republican or a Radical Democrat, 
the speech is eminently satisfactory, and it makes the Governor 
of New York an ideal candidate in their eyes; to the Radicals it 
is ansemic, colourless, “‘ as characterless as a feather duster”; 
proof positive that any man who claims New York as his home 
must always be under the blighting influence of Wall Street. But 
the speech gives no evidence that its author is lacking in either 
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character or courage. He states his position without equivoca- 
tion, and leaves no doubt as to the views he holds on the great 
questions of the day; and the New York Tribune, the leading 
Republican newspaper of that city, and in a measure Mr. Roose- 
velt’s semi-official organ, terms the speech “clear, well reasoned, 
and definitive, like all of his public utterances.” The New York 
Press, which while less influential than the 7'ribune is more widely 
read by Republicans, says with glee: “Those political manipu- 
lators posing as doubting Thomases and clamouring for a state- 
ment of Governor Hughes’s national views before they would take 
his Presidential measure now have it,” and carried away by its 
own enthusiasm it adds: “they have it in the pit of the stomach 
with terrific force.” 

The speech has greatly strengthened Mr. Hughes’s Presidential 
chances. He adroitly pays frank and hearty tribute to the 
President: 


The country [he declared] is under lasting obligations to President Roosevelt 
for his vigorous opposition to abuses and for the strong impulse he has given to 
movements for their correction. . . . We shall have in the next campaign a 
notable vantage-ground gained through the general admiration of his strong 
personality and the popular appreciation of the intensity of his desire to 
promote the righteous conduct of affairs and the welfare of his fellow men. 


Governor Hughes supports many of the policies that President 
Roosevelt does, although his language is more restrained. Where 
the President indulges in vigorous epithets the Governor uses 
dispassionate phrases. But they are both agreed that certain 
reforms are necessary, although the Governor is less inclined to 
centralise power in the Federal Government than is the President, 
who believes that the States are impotent to correct abuses. 
Governor Hughes pronounced himself in favour of the protective 
tariff, but advocated a revision of the existing law owing to the 
changes in industrial processes and conditions that have taken 
place since the enactment of the law. 

Reports reach Washington that Governor Hughes is regarded 
with favour in the West, and that in many States he stands 
highest in popular estimation next to Secretary Taft. How much 
strength he really has it is not easy to determine at this time, as 
he has no strong organisation and it is not believed that he has a 
campaign chest. But he has unquestionably made an impression 
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upon the country, and if the Conservative wing of the party has 


control in Chicago, he and not Secretary Taft will probably be the 
nominee. 


Mr. Bryan recently paid a visit to Washington, and his coming 
was heralded by the announcement that he would be met by a 
delegation of Democratic senators and members of the House of 
Representatives who would gently but forcibly impress upon him 
that his nomination meant the inevitable defeat of the Democratic 
Party in the next election, and that it was his duty as a patriot 
to leave the field open to a candidate who stood at least a bare 
chance of election. That this programme was seriously discussed 
there can be no doubt, but the difficulty was to find the men 
bold enough to head the insurrection. Mr. Bryan came, he 
conferred, he dined, and he left master of the situation. When 
Mr. Bryan was asked by an inquisitive reporter if he would pay 
any attention to the men who wanted him to retire, he said, “I 
should first want to examine the credentials of the men coming 
to me as Democrats.” 

That a great many Democrats fear that Mr. Bryan’s nomina- 
tion presages another defeat cannot be gainsaid, but that Mr. 
Bryan will be nominated is as certain as anything can be that 
has not actually happened. Mr. Bryan, I am told, believes that 
at last he is to be victorious. He has said to his friends, I have 
been informed, that this is a Democratic year, that the Repub- 
licans for the first time in twelve years are torn by factional 
quarrels, that the Republicans will nominate a man who will not 
be satisfactory fo the masses, and that those things will make 
for his election. To a certain extent that is the view taken by 
the New York Evening Post, to whom Mr. Bryan is anathema, 


but which after a careful survey of the situation is impelled to 
remark: 


That Mr. Bryan will be the Democratic candidate for the Presidency this 
year, if he chooses to be, may now be set down as among the political certainties. 
And those Republican managers are living in a fool’s paradise who think that 
it will be a holiday task to beat him. The forces which make Mr. Bryan’s 
candidacy formidable are not hidden. He has a vast and idolising personal 
following. Its vote can be transferred to no other. As a campaigner he has 
inexhaustible physical energy and endless resources of agitation. And on what 
willing ears his appeals would fall in present circumstances! Are the Republi- 
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cans not aware how he could retort all their own favourite arguments upon 
them with terrific force? The Republican platform of 1896 could be read as 
an indictment of the Republican Party of 1908. All the dire consequences of 
misgovernment therein set forth are now swarming home to condemn Republi- 
can policies. A panic has come under Republican rule. Business has suffered 
deep hurt; mills have shut down; thousands of men are out of work ; the 
unemployed throng the cities; the resources of charity are strained to provide 
for those in want by no fault of their own. Does any Republican leader in his 
senses doubt that Mr. Bryan could make great play with these undeniable 
facts? Bearing in mind his extraordinary gifts as an agitator, and remember- 
ing how invariably the party in power loses popularity when depression over- 
takes industry and cripples enterprise, no one but a Republican drunk with 
complacency could deny that the coming campaign will test his party to the 
utmost. 

It is no time for the boastful ery that any good Republican can beat Bryan. 
Some good Republicans, even among those now mentioned for the Presidency, 
would be overwhelmed by him. 


Maurice Low. 


FRENCH OPERATIONS IN MOROCCO 


THE French operations in Morocco have entered into their third 
stage. 

At the end of July last nine Europeans, working on a railway 
which was being laid to bring stone for harbour works, were 
murdered at Casablanca. On August 5, the town was bombarded. 
On August 7, General Drude with his troops landed. Operations 
were continuous from then till October 19, when a brilliant action 
under Colonel du Fretay seemed to have brought quiet. That 
was the first stage. 

The second was on the frontier of Algeria, where attacks on 
French posts forced General Lyautey to punish the Beni Snassen 
tribe. 

The third stage, which is still in active operation, began by 
General Drude’s timely occupation of the Kasbah Mediuna. 
Health failed him and he returned to France—leaving the solution 
of the problem to General d’Amade, who studied vanishing tactics 
as military attaché to our army in the Transvaal. 

It is the first stage only with which this article deals. I 
arrived at Casablanca on board the cruiser Galilée on August 26. 
Already two actions had been fought. The Moors attacked the 
French camp fiercely on August 18 and 21, and seemed to have 
pushed their attack home with great courage and determination. 
But the reception that met them was so warm that they did not 
repeat the mistake of attacking modern troops in position 
supported by the fire of warships in the roads. 

General Drude had about 3500 troops with which to meet these 
two attacks. His army was gradually increased to nearly 6000 
men, and was composed as follows: One squadron Chasseurs 
d’Afrique; one squadron Spahis; one company Goumiers Arabs 
(mounted); two batteries Field Artillery (75 mm. quick-firers); 
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three sections Mountain Artillery (80 mm.); three sections 
Mitrailleuses; one and a half companies Engineers; three 
battalions Foreign Legion; three battalions Tirailleurs; and a 
well-found complement of Medical Corps and supply department, 
with transport enough for camp service, but most insufficient for 
any extensive operations. 

Casablanca lies along the Atlantic for a length of about 1200 
yards, stretching nearly 700 yards inland atits broadest end (the 
northern) and tapering off to 500 yards. It is surrounded by a 
high, strongly built wall, well flanked, and there are three gates. 
A whole company was always in the town to hold the gates and 
keep order. The French troops were camped so as to cover the 
approaches to the town from all sides, echeloned along its length 
in a succession of camps from sea to sea—strongly entrenched 
and well covered with wire entanglement. In front of the head- 
quarter camp ran the little stream, the Busakora, which empties 
into the sea just north of the town wall, its tiny estuary forming 
a natural landing-place. 

A mile beyond the Busakora is a ridge which dominates the 
camp and town, on which two redoubts were built and held. 

Then all was gently rolling ground rising at last to a ridge 
about 600 feet high five miles away, which closed the horizon, and 
which falls again to the valley which held the Moors’ camps of 
Teddert, Sidi Brahim, and Titmilil—and farther off the strong- 
hold of Kasbah Mediuna. . Teddert, six miles due south of Casa- 
blanca, was the main point of concentration. The Moors round 
Casablanca are of the Shawia tribe. Their borders extend along 
the Atlantic from the river Um-er-Rebia forty miles §8.W. to a 
point nearly as far N.E., and about sixty miles inland (south). 
The tribal system is developed to a remarkable degree in Morocco. 
Each Arab is a tribesman before he is a Moor. Tribe is before 
country. And these French operations were and are being 
conducted against one tribe only—the Shawia—though the 
adherents of the Pretender Sultan, Mulai Hafid, have sometimes 
lent them support. 

The actions which were fought in the period I write of were 
the attacks by the Moors on August 18 and 21; three fights, the 
result of reconnaissance, on August 28 and September 1 and 3; 
the French attacks which destroyed the camps of Teddert on the 
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11th and of Sidi Brahim on September 21; and Colonel du Fretay’s 
action of October 19. 

Let us consider the characteristics of the troops that have to 
deal with this Moroccan question. 

The Chasseurs d’Afrique are French conscripted cavalry—a 
preference being given to cavalry recruits of French Algerian 
birth. The Chasseurs at Casablanca averaged about a year anda 
half service. They are bright, intelligent light cavalry and quite 
good horsemen; and they understand dismounted work fairly well. 
Their horses are large and of more substance than the usual barb, 
and are bred specially for the Chasseurs with a strain of thorough- 
bred blood. They kept their condition very well, but they were 
not hard worked. 

The Spahis are Algerian Arabs. They enlist for three years, 
and can re-engage up to fifteen. They provide their own horses, 
receiving a bounty, and they mount themselves on very good 
barbs, which they handle and ride well. They are keen soldiers 
with sharp eyes. There are two native officers in each squadron, 
so the four troops are led by two French, two Algerian subalterns. 

Both Chasseurs and Spahis have the cavalry spirit to a very 
high degree. 

But it must be confessed that General Drude rather kept his 
cavalry in cotton wool. When the Moors attacked the camp on 
August 18, both Chasseurs and Spahis delivered a good charge, 
and again most notably on October 19. In the intervening period 
the Goumiers were given too large a share of the cavalry work. 
There was some reason for this, though; General Drude disposed 
of only two squadrons. Nearly half the enemy were mounted. 
The ground round Casablanca is covered with boulders which try 
horses’ feet and legs severely. The force would have been para- 
lysed without cavalry, so the care that was taken of them can be 
understood. They were used brilliantly on October 19. On the 
18th a young French visitor went straying beyond the lines, and 
was killed. On the 19th the cavalry and Goumiers and half a 
battalion of the Legion were sent out under Colonel du Fretay 
(commanding the cavalry) to find him or his body. Free-ranging 
cavalry and the fortune of war brought the little force beyond 
Teddert (seven miles away), and brought to attack them not less 
than 3000 Moors. Du Fretay held lots of ground very strongly. 
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The Goumiers to his left rear were pressed, and to disengage them 
the Chasseurs charged, supported by half the Spahis, and then 
charged again, cutting the Moors into four quarters. Following 
them, I saw the marks of their sabres on many dead men lying in 
the path of theircharge. The gallant commander of the Chasseurs 
was killed, and three others were killed and six wounded of the 
two squadrons. 

The Goumiers are irregular horsemen from the Moroccan 
frontier of Algeria. Volunteers, they bring horse, saddlery, 
and equipment, and receive only rifle and ammunition from 
Government. Arabs pure and simple, many have left land and 
flocks and herds to follow the army of France. They form a 
picturesque force. Dressed in their Arab garb, over loose linen 
trousers and soft red leather boots falls a long-skirted coat (like 
a Sudan horseman’s) red, yellow, bright blue, brown—every con- 
ceivable colour. They are natural scouts with wonderful eyesight, 
but were a little dangerous in the earlier days of their service. 
They found it difficult to realise their true front, and once or 
twice it was distinctly unpleasant to pass through their ranks. 
Under very capable officers of the Bureau Arabe they became in 
a few weeks handy irregular cavalry—working in troops intelli- 
gently under their own Goumiers troop leaders, and even dis- 
mounting to fire—a great concession for an Arab to make. 

The Artillery are French conscripts—there is no selection for 
the batteries in Algeria: all take their chance. The field 
batteries have four 75-mm. guns, which fire a shrapnel shell 
just over 15 lb. weight, throwing 300 bullets over an area 200 
yards long by 25 yards wide. Limber and waggon carry 116 
rounds a gun. The traversing and elevating process is simple 
and quick, and the trail rides lightly on the limber. It is a very 
good gun, and it is well horsed too. The horses kept their condi- 
tion well, and could move fast when wanted to. To each field 
battery in Algeria is attached a section of 80 mm. mountain 
guns. These are rather heavy for their purpose, but make good 
practice. The officers and men claim to be the pick of the 
French army.. The guns were always well served and well laid, 
but the light and atmosphere were a difficulty, and in the early 
days the distance was faulty. But that was soon corrected. 
Perhaps it may be said that the practice round Casablanca 
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was not worthy of the gun. But the Moors appreciate the 
merits and defects of their open rolling country, and attacking 
broke up into scattered groups of wide frontage and great depth. 
There were no formed supports or massed reserves, so but seldom 
did a good artillery target offer itself. When a fair chance 
occurred the shell fire was effective. During the reconnaisance 
of September 3, 400 or 500 horsemen made a gallant attempt to 
pass and turn the French left. Although moving in great depth, 
not concentrated, they were turned and routed by two field-guns. 
Infantry fire did not affect the issue. When Teddert camp was 
destroyed on September 11, a battery worked great havoc on the 
retreating Moors at 4000 to 5000 yards range; and again on 
October 19, when du Fretay’s cavalry had driven the Moors into 
retreating masses, the 75-mm. shells were deadly. 

The Mitrailleuses are not attached to other units, as in our 
service, but are organised in sections with officers and men 
detached from their corps. The gun is fed by slides containing 
twenty-five cartridges, and this straight feed lessens the chance 
of jamming. The best section at Casablanca was manned by 
Zouaves. They were the only representatives of the corps. Now 
there is at least one battalion of Zouaves there. They are 
conscripts who volunteer for service in Algeria. 

The Foreign Legion is a very interesting force. There are 
four regiments of four battalions each, and each battalion has 
four companies. 

The Legion is recruited from all races from Alsace to the 
Balkans. The Légionnaires are the modern soldiers of fortune. 
They enlist for five years, and can re-engage for successive periods, 
and after fifteen years’ service, are eligible for a pension of from 
700 to 1000 francs a year. They serve only in the Colonies, never 
in France. Their officers are generally Frenchmen, but I know 
intimately one Hungarian, two Swiss, and an Anamite* officer (a 
small but very smart young man). All are animated by an 
exceedingly keen esprit de corps—for it is a corps so entirely apart 
from any in their own or other armies. Recruited as they are, 
they include some unruly spirits in their ranks, and their officers 
say that in peace-time they are sometimes difficult. But they 
long for adventure, and there was but little crime amongst them 
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in Morocco. The word “ Algeria” would keep the most seasoned 
offender good for any time,—so much did they fear being sent 
back there. Their officers do wonderful work among them— 
almost parochial—and achieve very gratifying results. There are 
but few Englishmen in their ranks. Our own army provides 
sufficient scope for our own soldiers of fortune. 

The Tirailleurs are Algerian infantry. The strength of the 
battalion and company is as in the Legion. They are an exceed- 
ingly fine body of men, and look to be Arabs of a good class, 
though they are mostly recruited from the neighbourhood of Algerian 
towns. They are well drilled, and are very handy in camp or 
bivouac. But their great strength lies in the pride they feel in 
being French soldiers, and in their ready obedience and even 
devotion to their officers. As in the Spahis, there is a proportion 
of Algerian lieutenants and sub-lieutenants. I know that the 
Tirailleurs may be quite fairly classed with Soudanese troops of 
the Egyptian army—and that probably means fairly classsed with 
any native soldiers in the world. 

The formation in which the French troops moved (and to 
which they apparently still adhere) was square or a series of 
squares, with artillery, hospital and transport inside the square. 
The infantry in single rank with one and a half to two paces 
interval. The front face generally in line—the flank faces in 
small columns or more generally in echelon of sections, while the 
rear face was seldom closed, and generally consisted of a line of 
sections moving to a flank. 

The cavalry covered front and flanks. From such a formation 
an attacking line is very readily formed—the flank faces pro- 
longing the front and providing supports, the rear face being 
an already formed reserve. 

These squares swing over the country at real travelling pace. 
It is difficult to find finer marchers than the infantry of the 
French Colonial Army. And in marching order they make 
nothing of the 601b. with which they are weighted, and which they 
can carry for long stages. And beginning with this first essential 
of good infantry, we may follow them through other qualifications 
and not find much wanting. Drill is simplified as far as possible, 
but the simple movements are executed with speed and precision. 
Cover is quickly taken up, and as readily abandoned when 
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required. Orders and signals are intelligently understood. 
Perhaps marksmanship has hardly reached as high a standard as 
might be desired. But the fighting round Casablanca was a very 
high test of shooting. The policy was definitely adopted of 
keeping the Moors at very long range—and as I have already said, 
the Moors adopted very extended order in front and depth. It 
was seldom that a range was given under 800 yards, and 
too often 1000 yards and 1200 yards. Rifle-fire at such dis- 
tances against a widely extended enemy is not likely to be 
very deadly. In that respect there was waste of ammunition, 
But the control of fire was excellent, and there was no wild 
shooting. On the few occasions when I saw Moors within any- 
thing like short range, they never got away again. And we may 
sum up the Foreign Legion and the Tirailleurs as very reliable 
workmanlike infantry. 

The Medical Corps are a devoted and skilful body of officers 
and men. They were in ample numbers, and their equipment is 
good. The cacolet is used on mules—a double chair or stretcher 
balancing like panniers on each side of the animal. On one 
occasion only they failed to establish a dressing station, which 
occasioned some suffering, and sick transport was hard to find. 
Once more necessity was the mother of invention, and one saw what 
an excellent stretcher can be made with two rifles and two of the 
thick, wide, warm cummerbunds which the Colonial soldier wears. 

The supply department was well found, and the rations 
(especially the bread) were excellent. 

The discipline of General Drude’s army has been attacked, and 
particularly their conduct when they first landed in Casablanca. 
As a matter of fact, there has probably seldom been an army that 
landed in a town in a similar condition which behaved so well. 
Soldiers are not all saints, and patrolling through the pillaged 
town undoubtedly some individuals helped themselves as they 
passed—but only in a few instances, and punishment quickly 
overtook the crime. The French company officers are very happy 
in their relations with their men. Discipline seems automatic, 
and with the very least amount of roughness or severity—so , 
much so that rumours reached diplomatic circles in Tangier that 
the officers were afraid to exert strict discipline, especially in the 
Legion: rumours which were to be traced to merchants of a race 
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that knows no discipline but that of the martinet. British merchants 
paid a high tribute to the conduct of the army at Casablanca. 
General Drude’s staff was very businesslike, and their courtesy 
unrivalled. The Intelligence Department, above all, is worthy of 
mention. 

The officers are chosen from the Bureau Arabe, who exercise 
intelligence duties in Algeria, and also administer certain military 
districts on the frontiers. They are most proficient Arabic 
scholars, and know the Arab mind like a book. 

Such was the army of General Drude; such is that under 
General d’Amade (but much increased in numbers), which has 
been so hotly engaged of late pacifying this one Shawia tribe. 
They have not suffered one reverse, and yet their task is not yet 
accomplished. It speaks wonders for the tenacity and devotion 
of the Moors. 

What soldiers they would make under French officers! But 
the limit of their opposition must be nearly reached. Opera- 
tions are now going on in a much more difficult country than 
that round Casablanca—mountain and forest, and much broken 
ground. But General d’Amade studied war under difficult 
circumstances with our army in the Transvaal, and will know 
how to deal with an enemy largely mounted and so of great 
mobility. 

The future of Morocco is still veiled in mystery. One can 
but hope that its development is now beginning, and that at the 
hands of France those gallant Moors will find tranquillity and 
happiness, as have done their kinsmen in Algeria. 

We hear daily of the two rival. Sultans—Abdul Aziz, the 
anointed Sultan, and his rival and brother, the Pretender Mulai 
Hafid—and of the division of Morocco in support of one or the 
other. But some good authorities think that the secret of the 
unrest in the country is the tribal system, which detests any 
central rule, and the taxes and control which such means. Let 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz march from Rabat with a force large 
enough to impress the first tribe he reaches, and each tribe as he 
passes will come to his call, and he will be borne triumphantly to 
Fez, where there will be but one Sultan. Perhaps French aid is 
necessary for this wished-for end. 


D. F. Lewis. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA 
THE TRANSVAAL 


THE most beautiful building in Pretoria is Government House. 
It is built in the Dutch style by Mr. Herbert Baker, South Africa’s 
best architect, and standing as it does high up above the stuffy 
town, it appears like some fortress, solitary and remote, sur- 
rounded by its big stretch of garden, and with its wide, bleak 
view over veld and kopje, bounded on one side by the Magalies- 
berg range, which breaks the monotony of the flat expanse. 

The garden is still in its infancy, and the trees and shrubs 
are but low, sturdy growths, but the flowers have sprung up with 
wonderful rapidity, and in February they formed beautiful groups 
of colour in the midst of the all-pervading dull green. 

Government House had lately been in great tribulation, for 
the lawn, a cherished acre of grass, had been reduced to its original 
state of red dust, and only a green blade or two testified to its 
original glory. Another of South Africa’s scourges, the white 
ant, had been revelling in the luxury of those tender blades. 
Lawns are a perpetual cross to the South African householder : 
what between the locusts and the ants, he can never be sure 
that he is not looking his last on his treasured possession. 

For the first day or two after our arrival in Pretoria we did 
not do very much. It was hot, and we used to sit out on the E 
“stoep”’ till dinner-time, and as the evening chill came on we 4 
would walk up the hill and watch the sun go down. 

There was no twilight. The sun set, then disappeared behind 
the Magaliesberg, leaving its wondrous vivid glow, which shone 
out wide and fierce for some minutes, and then came the dark: 
It was this sudden darkness which often entrapped inexperienced: ® 
folk, and even old residents could not always allow for it. One» 
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evening I went a ride with X., and as we were nearing Pretoria 
the whole sky lit up with crimson. We ambled slowly along, 
admiring and drinking in the scene, when down came the clouds 
and darkness upon us. Still we didn’t “fash” ourselves, for we 
had only to strike the path which would lead us to the top of 
the hill and Government House. But somehow we failed to strike 
anything save bushes and barbed wire, which checked our progress 
at every turn. 

We spent a long time rummaging about in search of that 
path; and what made it more irritating was the presence of 
Government House, which towered above us, with every window 
ablaze with light, calm and superior, while we and our ponies 
were fumbling below. Finally my escort rather lost his temper, 
and said that it was no use looking for that confounded path any 
longer, and that we would ride up the mount as best we could. 
Which we did. The mount appeared to consist solely of boulders 
and loose stones, and was like the side of a house. The ponies 
pressed gallantly up, scrambling and slithering over the rocks 
and stones, but managing with amazing good luck to keep them- 
selves from falling. I was quite glad that the darkness hid 
what we were climbing. I could only imagine the perils, and 
when viewing the scene by the light of the subsequent day I 
wondered how we ever accomplished the ascent, and again blessed 
the darkness. 

I believe we aroused many lurking reptiles—the kopje swarms 
with them—but happily we reached the top without mishap, and 
found ourselves in the middle of the Government House flower 
garden. After that it was plain sailing, and in our relief we 
showered caresses on the poor hot little ponies, who, after the’ 
manner of their kind, appeared more timid and suspicious in their 
progress along the garden paths than in toiling up the precarious 
kopje. 

On March 4 we went to see the new Government being sworn 
in at the Parliament House. It was a grilling day. Pretoria 
boasts of no full-grown trees at all—the Dutch never felt the 
need of them, and so did not plant any; the dusty new road 
threw up waves of scorching heat, and all felt as airless as a meat- 
safe. The big Church square was packed with Boers, with here 
and there a sprinkling of the defeated Progressive party, who 
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wore an air of depression and took no part in the noisy talk. 
We went up into the Parliament House, and sat among the 
British group in a gallery looking down on the Ministers below. 
Lord Selborne sat at the end, with his old Cabinet on one side 
and the Dutch Cabinet on the other. He began by dismissing 
his old Ministers. Many of them were those brilliant Oxford 
men whom Lord Milner had invited out, and who had risen to 
be Colonial Secretaries and Treasurers under the constitution 
which had lasted from the war until now. Because of their 
youth these men were called the “ Kindergarten,” and the name 
stuck to them ever afterwards. Some of them were older men, 
who had come from other Colonies; but one and all had done 
conspicuously well in the work of rebuilding the resources of the 
country ruined in the war. One of them, Dr. Adam Jameson, 
was killed only a few days later in a railway smash near Delagoa 
Bay. 

After making a short speech thanking them for “all past 
services,’ Lord Selborne turned to his new collection of Ministers 
and said, “I nominate General Botha as my Prime Minister,” and 
handed him a roll of parchment with as suave and dignified an 
air as if this Dutch choice was an agreeable one of his own 
making. Botha rose to his feet, whereupon all the Dutch 
section clapped and huzzaed, and we English sat silent and 
rather grim. 

Then an official read out the oaths of allegiance, which swore 
“‘to maintain the honour of his King’s most excellent Majesty 
and of his country for evermore,” and General Botha raised his 
right arm and replied “ I swear” in a firm, audible voice. 

This ceremony continued till each Minister had taken the 
oath. Smuts followed, and then a big Africander, Mr. H. C. Hull, 
the Colonial Treasurer—a man with a striking countenance, who 
is accused by his opponents of hunting with the hounds and 
running with the hare—took the oathin the English fashion with- 
out raising his arm. Then came Johann Rissik, a dapper little 
Dutchman ; and Mr. Japie de Villiers, a popular Dutch advocate ; 
and lastly Mr. E. P. Solomon, politically a nominal Englishman, 
who looked somewhat uncomfortable in his ambiguous position. 
Thus the Dutch Ministry were sworn in, and entered into power 
once more. 
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The square outside had become densely packed when we came 
out, and as Lord Selborne drove away there were a few cheers 
raised, but all enthusiasm was reserved for the two heroes of the 
day. We waited on the steps of the Parliament House for a 
time, and watched the Dutch thronging round a carriage in which 
sat Botha and Smuts, smiling and bowing in answer to the frantic 
cheering. It was the moment of their lives. The little groups 
of English people stood silently apart—we with them—and the 
conviction came upon us that our day was indeed over. We were 
aliens, and the war had been useless. It was a bitter moment; 
and if it were bitter for two ordinary English visitors, how 
infinitely more for those who had put all their energy, all their 
hope into South Africa—the hope and energy of a lifetime. 


One evening X. took us to dine at the house of one of the ex- 
Ministers living in Pretoria. Here we met five other of the 
famous ‘‘ Kindergarten,” and I found myself next to the late 
Treasurer, who confessed that he no longer had any right to 
be ranked among the “ Kindergarten,” as he had now reached 
the advanced age of thirty-four. It wasa most delightful dinner 
—I mentally contrasted it with the usual London dinner-party, 
with its tepid flow of small talk. Here they discussed politics 
and political gossip the whole time with such zest, humour, and 
intense interest that we were stimulated into joining the fray ; 
and such was the sympathy and good humour of this charming 
‘“‘ Kindergarten’ that, instead of politely ignoring our unso- 
phisticated observations, they entered into them with the 
greatest keenness. Some of them were depressed at the thought 
of their South African careers being over—three were return- 
ing to England to pick up fresh work; but there was no bitter- 
ness in their talk—only hope for what the future might bring. 
They thought that Botha would find many thorns in his path, 
and for the first year or so would be chiefly occupied in settling 
into his novel position. 

“‘ He won’t tackle any big question yet. The fact of being 
Prime Minister will give him food for thought, and there’ll be 
those minor considerations of retrenchment and filling up of 
posts with Dutchmen to occupy his time,” said one of the party. 

After dinner we sat out under the stoep. It was quite dark 
except for the lights of Pretoria which glimmered below. The 
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house was built on the side of a hill opposite Government House, 
and was as quaint and snug a little place as one could wish, with 
its low-beamed ceilings and tiled floors. The owner was very 
proud of his garden, and tried to explain its appearance, but with 
the best endeavours we failed to detect any shrubs or flowers in 
the Egyptian darkness, and could only sit and enjoy ourselves in 
the delicious warmth of a South African night. 


A day or two later we left Pretoria at break of day, drove 
down to the station, and went off by train to Diamond Hill. By 
this we supposed that the battle-field would present itself at our 
feet, and were agreeably surprised to learn from X. that we should 
have to drive twelve miles across the veld before reaching it. 
‘“‘ How delicious to drive over the grass—it will be a real trek!” 
we exclaimed. 

“Be prepared to get shaken out of your skins every now and 
then,” replied X. ‘The rains have been at work there, and 
you'll come across some primitive places, I must warn you.” 

When we arrived at the station we drove to the house of 
Mr. “Sammy” Marks, about two miles off. He has a big palace 
of a house and beautiful gardens, and owns a large part of 
Diamond Hill. He was unfortunately not at home, but Mrs. 
Marks entertained us in the warmest fashion, and prepared a 
bulky luncheon basket for our trip. Then came a four-wheeled 
vehicle covered with a linen shelter, drawn by four sturdy 
ponies. We started down the drive at full gallop, plunged 
through a swollen stream at the bottom, and leaving trees and 
vegetation behind us, entered upon the huge veld. 

It was a glorious day. The air felt keen in spite of the hot 
sun, and there was a delicious fresh smell of straw and hay, which 
X. said was a peculiarity of the veld. At first we jogged over a 
fairly smooth track, where lingered a few signs of cultivation in 
the shape of mealie fields and tall grass, but by degrees the track 
dwindled into cart-ruts, and mealies became merged into one vast 
grass plain, flat and boundless. The ponies went along at a slow 
“tripple,” which degenerated into a walk when several large 
stones appeared in our path. ‘How shall we get along with 
these in the way ?”’ asked D., a stranger like ourselves to this 
form of locomotion. 


‘Oh, we'll bound over them all right,” replied X. cheerfully, 
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and sure enough we did bound, though with none of that spring 
which the name suggests. “It is very good exercise for our 
insides,” we gasped, and then D. exclaimed in a voice of horror : 

‘Oh, look, look! We can’t possibly drivedown this!’’ This 
was no more nor less than a huge gully right across our path—its 
steep sides thick with slimy wet mud, and the bottom presenting 
the encouraging spectacle of large boulders protruding from a 
rushing stream. 

“Hold on tight and all will be well,” said X. Ponies and 
cart went slithering down the gully at breathless speed; D. shut 
her eyes before impending doom—crash came the wheels against 
the rocks, then upheavals, bumps, and splashing, till it seemed as 
if the cart must upset; and finally a straining, slipping tug up the 
bank, until we found ourselves on plain-sailing veld once more. 
The ponies hadn’t turned a hair, and the driver casually remarked 
that the rains did mess the road a bit. We came across similar 
places before we reached our journey’s end, and at each one we 
thought our last moment had come ; but somehow the cart didn’t 
overturn, and eventually we arrived, shaken but hearty, at the 
battle-field. 

“Tt will be difficult to explain details of the fight to you, 
because the whole thing was onsuch wide, straggling ground, and 
there are no points,” said X., as we emerged from the carriage. 
Before us there stretched the same endless plain, bounded to the 
east by long low hills, where most of the fighting had been, and 
close by, looking a veritable little oasis on that desolate scene, 
was a belt of small fir trees and mimosa shrubs, in the middle of 
which were three white crosses, put up to Colonel Fortescue, Lord 
Airlie, and a young lieutenant, Charles Cavendish. These are the 
only visible indications of the three days’ fight, all the remaining 
soldiers’ graves being close up under the hill. All round there is 
only the vast green sweep, whose infinitudeis like that of thesea, 
and nothing disturbs the stillness save an occasional bird, which 
flaps its wings in swooping descents from on high. It is good to 
lie buried in this strange solitude of earth and sky. 

The ponies were “ outspanned,” and allowed to roll and feed 
at leisure, while we—looking terrible trippers no doubt—sat under 
our sun umbrella eating ham sandwiches and bananas. We 
realised the incongruity, but accepted it calmly, acquiescing in 
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X.’s brief remark that “one must eat,” and feeling that, although 
appearances were against us, we were worthy of the scene. For 
a long time we sat on the bare veld with the sun baking us 
through and through, and at last tore ourselves away. The 
drive home in the cool of the evening was delicious—even the 
spruits in the road failed to create the same alarm, so that we 
now felt qualified for the roughest “ trek.” 

** Will the Johannesburg hotel be rather primitive?’ asked D. 

X.’s eyes twinkled. ‘Primitive is hardly the word to apply 
to the Carlton Hotel,” he said rather pompously. ‘When you're 
in it you can imagine yourself transported to Piccadilly at once. 
Perhaps the Ladysmith inn will come up to your expectations 
rather better. I can promise you a complete lack of baths and 
comfortable beds there, and natives could walk in at the windows 
and throttle you before you could say ‘knife.’ ” 

This state of things struck us as being much more natural 
and customary than the luxuries of the Johannesburg hotel. It 
is curious how very ignorant every one is in England about the 
true state of South African life, and there are many who imagine 
it one vast tract peopled by natives, Boers, and wild animals. 
One lady said to me on my return from South Africa that she 
supposed there never could be any rooms on the ground floor 
in Pretoria houses, as “those dreadful monkeys would always 
be getting in”; and another, to whom I said (discussing the 
affairs of a mutual friend in South Africa) that she would 
probably marry out there, exclaimed in a voice of horror, “ But 
surely L. would not marry a black!” It is certain that no one 
guesses the charm and beauty of the country until they have 
visited it, and, with the notable exception of soldiers, whose 
memories of it are embittered by the recollection of many pains 
and hardships, it is rare to find people who have failed to be- 
come impressed by its peculiar attractions. But as yet we had 
not fully experienced all the charms, although each day seemed 
to bring fresh interests and delights into our lives. 

A few days later we went to Johannesburg, and one of our 
first expeditions was to the Simmer and Jack gold mine, for 
which we arrayed ourselves in our oldest clothes and ensconced 
ourselves in the motor of an obliging mining acquaintance, whom 
I will call Mr. D. We soon left the town, and motored swiftly 
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along the famous Rand. “It stretches for sixty miles,” said 
Mr. D. It seemed a never-ending series of large white mounds, 
scattered tin and brick houses, and tall unsightly chimneys. 
Suddenly we plunged into the midst of a locust storm. They 
lay in thousands on the ground, and at our approach they flew 
up all around us, their wings shining in the sun, and looking 
for all the world like a snow-storm. It was a very pretty 
sight, but the charm of it wore off when they flung themselves 
against our faces and crept up our sleeves, and we hurriedly 
put up our parasols to ward them off. 

“That’s right. They might get into your eyes and blind 
you,” said our companion, speaking through his hands which he 
held up to his face. By the time we reached the “Simmer and 
Jack” the locusts had been left far behind. Two mining 
authorities met us at the works, and one of them, a genial Scots- 
man, said: “You would like to see every stage of the gold- 
making, would ye not?” ‘Oh yes, every one,’ we cried. 
‘Even the underground part? You'll get verra wet,” he added, 
with a shade less alacrity in his voice. 

‘You go down in a cage, and feel suffocated, and see little,” 
put in Mr. D. As it was already extremely hot above ground, 
the prospect of plunging into further heat below induced us to 
abandon the project, much to the relief of our escort. Every 
machine shop was occupied by Chinese and natives, overlooked 
by their white “ bosses.”” The interesting, strongly marked faces 
of the Chinese presented an altogether remarkable contrast to 
those of the natives, which are all of the same monotonous, unin- 
telligent type. The Scotsman said that in the work of mere 
brute force, such as pushing trucks on the tram lines, the Kaffir 
beats the Chinaman, and the latter comes out superior in the 
more skilled work. 

We went on to the gold-smelting place, where a huge native 
was engaged in scooping out with a long shovel fizzling red lumps 
of gold-ore from a furnace and plunging them into a tub of liquid 
preparation, where they cooled and gradually turned yellow 
I lifted a substantial block between my hands, which contained 
five thousand pounds’ worth of gold. We then repaired to the 
stamp-house, a gigantic building full of machinery which crushes 
the ore and makes the most deafening noise imaginable. Qur 
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guides pointed to the machinery, and we nodded and tried to 
look intelligent, and felt much relieved when we left the building 
and turned to the most entertaining part of all—the Chinese 
compounds. 

The Boer Government had already signified their intention 
of sending back the coolies as soon as their indentures were over, 
and probably by now there are comparatively few left on the Rand, 
but then the compounds swarmed with them. We went through 
their huge kitchen, where stood rows of pots and pans, and several 
Chinese were carrying away covered dishes for their mid-day meal. 

*“You leddies must see the food they eat,” cried the Scots- 
man eagerly. He was very keen to impress upon us how well 
fed and well treated the “slaves” were, and accordingly he 
intercepted a coolie, bid him remove the dish cover, and dis- 
played to our view a mess of steaming rice in one vessel and 
stewed meat in the other. The man’s eyes gleamed with amuse- 
ment as we peeredin. ‘‘ He doesn’t looked starved, does he? ” asked 
the Scotsman. ‘‘He takes this food to divide among ten of 
his friends. You leddies will notice how clean the kitchens and 
cooking vessels are kept.” 

The sleeping-places were models of neatness. On each bed 
there was spread a gaudily worked counterpane; and the decora- 
tions on the walls varied from bits of Chinese script, painted birds 
and temples, to portraits of the King and Queen cut out of the 
London Illustrated. The hospital was not very full: most of the 
invalids were suffering from opium excesses and wounds received 
in mining accidents. They looked pretty cheerful, and very 
unlike the natives, who lay in a state of resigned apathy. Most 
of these had got chills or pneumonia, which they get by sleeping 
under cover and wearing European clothes on first arriving at 
the mines. 

“‘They make verra bad patients,” observed the Scotsman. 
“They think they are going to die, and won’t try to get well. 
The Chinamen have all the pluck.” 

*‘ Shall you be sorry when they go?” asked my mother. 

**T should just think so,” he replied vehemently. ‘“ They 
are splendid fellows, and just as we have got to understand 
them, they go and take them away. You see for yourself how 
contented they are. Not kept as slaves,” 
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“Oh yes. I wish some of the Radicals in England could 
come out and see them.” 

“That would be no good. Ye can’t do much with people 
who prefer to believe in their own lies. Mr. came over this 
mine last year; I showed him just what you leddies have seen, 
and he kept on nodding his head and agreeing, and then back 
he went to England and published a lying report about slavery 
in South Africa. Look here—this is the proclamation translated 
into Chinese that the British Government insisted on putting up, 
telling the coolies to break away from slavery and return to 
China if they wished it. We have had to frame it behind these 
iron bars now: the coolies tore it down three times.” We 
contemplated the ragged dirty sheet of paper with much respect, 
and my mother said: ‘‘ Have the Chinese any personal feeling 
against Winston Churchill?” “If he came into this compound, 
he would never go out again,” replied our guide gravely, but with 
a slight twitch of the lips. 

“Ye see, they love being here. They get higher wages than 
they could ever earn in China; they say they live like mandarins, 
for they eat rice every day.” 

That evening we had a little fling and gave a dinner-party at 
the Carlton. Afterwards we repaired to the Empire music-hall, 
where Miss Connie Ediss and various minor lights disported 
themselves before a brilliantly dressed audience. Connie Ediss 
was vastly popular, especially when she sang topical songs about 
Free-fooders and the Radical Government, both of which names 
were greeted with hisses and groans; and every one laughed as 
she sang, ‘‘ When I marry a millionaire,” with her eyes lifted to 
the box of a prominent capitalist. 

Thus ended another day in Johannesburg. ‘‘ To-morrow we 
will go and visit a man who was condemned to death some years 
ago,” announced X., and with this novelty before us we parted 
for the night. 


A RAMBLER. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND NATIONAL 
DEFENCE * 


I am most anxious that you should understand that I am not 
here on any mission in the interests of any political Party. It 
cannot be repeated too often that the National Service League 
is a strictly non-party organisation, which opens its arms to men 
and women of every conceivable political persuasion—stolid 
Conservatives, ardent Liberals, fiery Socialists, and strenuous 
Suffragettes—none of whom compromise any of their other 
opinions by co-operating with us. We provide almost the only 
platform on which Free Traders and Tariff Reformers can meet 
without coming to blows, and you may be interested to know 
that a committee of the National Service League was recently 
formed in the West of England, consisting of the sitting Radical 
Member, the late Unionist Member, a Roman Catholic priest, a 
Nonconformist minister, and a Church of England clergyman. 
That is the spirit in which we work, and that is the spirit in 
which I desire to approach this audience, which I trust contains 
followers of Mr. Balfour, of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and of Mr. Keir Hardie. Every member 
of the League, especially our devoted president, Lord Roberts, 
who has ever been a great servant of the State and never an 
instrument of Party, feels that our success in converting our 
countrymen to the view that the time has come to replace our 
present system of patriotism by proxy by the more self-respecting 
principle of personal patriotism—all of us feel that the future of 
our movement depends on its remaining absolutely clear of all 
Party entanglements. 


* The substance of this paper was delivered as an address at a mass 
meeting at the Drill Hall, Brighton, under the chairmanship of Canon 
Hoskyns, on Saturday, March 14, As the writer has no official connection 
with the National Service League he wishes to say that the League has no 
responsibility for a single sentence in the following pages. 
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It so happens that this detachment on our part suits every- 
body. The regular Party politicians of both sides, speaking 
generally, shy at any new idea, and they are simply terrified 
of being identified with Lord Roberts, being doubtful as to the 
number of votes he commands—electioneering experts are uncer- 
tain whether the cat is jumping in our direction. We on our side 
are equally anxious at the present stage of our propaganda to 
escape the patronage of those Tapers and Tadpoles who habitually 
run political Parties—and who sometimes run them on the rocks 
—and who invariably demand that every cause and every 
principle shall be subordinated to wire-pulling considerations. 
The National Service League is not yet ripe for the wire-pullers. 
Our present appeal is not to the man in the Cabinet but to the 
man in the street—to the people of England, especially the 
working people of England; and until we have succeeded with 
the people, we shall have no use for practical politicians, and 
practical politicians will certainly have no use for us. 

Do not suppose that I am attacking or abusing politicians or 
Parties. I ama keen, not to say a violent, Party man myself, and am 
at all times prepared to consign my opponents to the nethermost 
pit. Political Parties are excellent things in their way and in 
their place, but they have their limitations. For proposing and 
opposing Education Bills or Licensing Bills it would be difficult to 
conceive more perfect human machinery than his Majesty’s 
Government and his Majesty’s Opposition, but the Party struggle 
is so exhausting, the Party game is so absorbing, that the players 
have little energy left for anything else, and all issues, except 
purely Party issues, are liable to be lost sight of in the great 
Parliamentary pantomime. Indeed, one sometimes wonders as 
one contemplates the curious vagaries of that amazing body the 
House of Commons—I am not thinking of any particular House 
of Commons—in which Parties are so powerfully represented: 
one sometimes wonders who represents the nation, and who looks 
after the national interests. Among the great national interests 
which have suffered most at the hands of the Party politicians is 
the supreme and vital interest of National Defence. 

I do not make that observation in any partisan spirit, because 
a somewhat critical study of public affairs has convinced me that 
on this question there is painfully little to choose between 
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Conservatives and Liberals. It is about six of one and half a 
dozen of the other, or perhaps it is seven of one and five of 
the other. You shall choose which is which. Both sides 
appear to be tolerably indifferent as to the safety of our 
country, and both are about equally responsible for the 
deepening anxiety which the present outlook inspires in all 
thinking Englishmen, as well as among our foreign friends and 
allies. Both ‘Parties make prolific professions of economy and 
efficiency when they are labouring in Opposition, but from the 
moment they get into office the country is given very few glimpses 
of economy and still fewer of efficiency. Remember that economy 
is not a mere money matter. True economy implies prudence 
and foresight, what has been described as “the intelligent antici- 
pation of events before they occur,” and the falsest forms of 
economy are those perilous raids, first upon the Army Estimates 
and then upon the Navy Estimates, of which both Parties have 
been frequently guilty, and of which you may say that every 
pound nominally saved costs the country at least £100 during 
the next panic for which these raids are directly responsible. 

If I had time I could give you chapter and verse from that 
monumental History which we owe to the patient and devoted 
research and the brilliant pen of Mr. John Fortescue, who may 
be described as the Mahan of the British Army, to prove that 
this false economy has been one of the main ingredients, if not 
the main ingredient, in our huge National Debt, and that 
the cheeseparing of our Parliamentarians has been a hideous 
extravagance. 

Neither Unionists nor Liberals ever seem to have grasped these 
elementary and fundamental truisms, that if you wish for peace 
you must be prepared for war—but of course if you wish for war 
then you had better prepare for peace; nor do they realise that 
there is no more costly luxury for this country than an inadequate 
Army except an inadequate Navy ; that battalions and battleships 
are infinitely cheaper than battles; that defeat is more ruinous 
than victory. 

The Unionist Party had a golden opportunity a few years ago, 
when the country was reeling under the successive shocks adminis- 
tered to British self-complacency by a handful of Dutch farmers 
in South Africa, and when, through no fault of our gallant officers 
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and our splendid rank and file, we paid the traditional penalty of 
British unreadiness and disorganisation. It was the price our 
statesmen continually pay, or rather the price paid by the country 
for tolerating statesmen who infinitely prefer to perorate about 
peace when there is no peace to preparing for war when we are on 
the verge of war. This crisis, I say, afforded the Unionist Party a 
golden opportunity, such an opportunity as occurs once in a 
generation, of creating the army which the British Empire 
requires and without which it will never be safe. The permanent 
security of a democratic State must necessarily rest on a demo- 
cratic basis—that is, on the armed, trained, disciplined, and organ- 
ised manhood of the nation. Our Government had a chance 
during the crisis of the Boer War of turning a nation of shouters 
into a nation of shooters, but needless to say they rejected it. 
They preferred to ‘muddle through,” after which they proceeded 
to waste precious years in patching and tinkering and botching 
at our unfortunate Army, until at last the very words “ Army 
Reform’? came to stink in the nostrils of the people; and 
although we had bought our painful and humiliating experience 
in South Africa at the colossal cost of £250,000,000 sterling— 
mind you, it cost the British Empire more money to conquer two 
insignificant peasant republics than it cost the Japanese to defeat 
gigantic Russia—in spite of this expenditure of money and of 
infinitely more precious lives, Lord Roberts (than whom there is 
no more impartial authority, because he stands outside and above 
party politics) was compelled to declare, some years after the 
war, that Great Britain was still as unready for a great war as she 
had been in the dark autumn of 1899. What a reflection on our 
politicians, and what a reflection on the democracy for submitting 
to such politicians ! 

That is the record of the Unionist Party on this question, but 
two years ago there was a tremendous swing of the pendulum, and 
the other side got an innings, supported by a record majority, and 
a Government embracing most of the virtues and all the talents 
took charge of our national affairs, and a very eminent Chancery 
barrister—and a German philosopher to boot—was turned loose in 
the War Office. The public were on the tiptoe of expectation, 
and those who had been most aggressive in attacking the Brodrick 
and Arnold-Forster régimes encouraged us to believe that Mr. 
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Haldane would create a new military earth and a new military 
heaven—in Pall Mall. 

He opened operations in the familiar fashion. Without a 
moment’s delay he embarked on an enormous expenditure 
of eloquence, which has misled a number of credulous and 
amiable people; and I grant you that if every word spoken by 
Mr. Haldane represented a soldier we should by this time be 
the first military Power on the face of the earth, and the 
Mailed Fist would be quaking in his shoes. But unfortunately 
Mr. Haldane’s deeds speak louder than his words, and his con- 
spicuous and dominating deed is the reduction of our diminutive 
Regular Army, which no rational person ever pretended was too 
large when you consider the world-wide duties it has to perform, 
by over 40,000 men, if you reckon in the reserves which we shall 
lose through the disappearance of the disbanded battalions. This 
retrenchment, which I can assure you of my own knowledge has 
caused the utmost concern among our French friends, who antici- 
pate the time when they may have to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain against the wanton aggression of some third 
Power, who shall be nameless, though she could easily be named 
—this retrenchment is audaciously defended on the pretext 
that a new force, the so-called Territorial Army, is coming into 
existence. But while the reductions are real reductions, this 
Territorial Army remains so far a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion, a mere expression which sounds well in speeches and which 
looks imposing in print, but which may never materialise into 
anything that can be called an army. In one sense the Salvation 
Army is an army, but we should be foolish to rely for the national 
safety on the Salvation Army. Observe that the serious training 
of the Territorial Army, which, if we are to believe Mr. Haldane, 
might find itself pitted against the picked troops of the Con- 
tinent, is only to begin when the emergency arises—that is to 
say, when the German legions are knocking at our doors. Then 
the Territorial Army may be called out for six months’ training, 
of which some cynic has said that five months would certainly be 
passed under the tuition of German officers. 

I say to you deliberately that there has never been such a 
criminal gamble with the safety of any great nation; and re- 
member that this perilous raid upon our Army is combined with 
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a yet more perilous raid upon our Navy. As you know, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues, with the best 
intentions in the world, hoped to persuade Germany to agree to 
a limitation of armaments at The Hague Conference, but this 
well-meant effort was a total and humiliating failure because 
Germany refused to consider or even to discuss a suggestion 
which she regarded as a Machiavellian attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to preserve the supremacy of the seas ‘‘on the 
cheap.” Indeed, the only visible effect of this tactless effort to in- 
duce Germany to limit her naval ambitions is yet another prodigious 
expansion of the already mighty German fleet, which is rendered 
all the mightier by the fact that it is backed by a yet mightier - 
army, the two together constituting the most formidable develop- 
ment of land and sea forces, of what I may term amphibious 
power, which the world has ever seen. 

Having totally failedin our artless attempts to persuade other 
Powers to disarm, it is we who now seem to be disarming. This 
year Great Britain, the vaunted Mistress of the Seas, to whom 
sea-power is no mere symbol of empire, no mere luxury or 
wanton weapon of aggression, but our very life-blood, the condi- 
tion of our existence as an independent nation and of the 
sustenance of the people of these crowded islands—this year 
Great Britain will lay down only two big armoured ships of the 
Dreadnought and Invincible type, whereas Germany, the chal- 
lenger, will lay down four such ships. We are also running 
short of other vessels, secondary but essential, as well as in all 
the accessories of a battle fleet. We are lamentably behind in 
our supply of destroyers, which act as the eyes of the Fleet 
and enable it to keep at sea, and we haveno repairing docks in the 
North Sea, though, after their wont, British Governments have 
wasted five precious years in talking of the docks they intend to 
build on the Firth of Forth. 

You will have gathered, from a certain correspondence which 
has produced a painful impression upon patriotic Englishmen, 
that that active and astute potentate, the German Emperor, not 
only claims the right to control and expand his own navy at his 
own sweet will, and passionately resents any outside criticism, 
but on the strength of his honorary rank as British Admiral he 
claims the privilege of putting a finger into our-pie. He is just 
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as determined to develop German sea-power, which we cannot 
regard as a defensive weapon, because the German army renders 
Germany invulnerable to attack—he is just as determined to 
multiply German “ Dreadnoughts” as he is anxious that we 
should limit our sea-power and abandon building British “ Dread- 
noughts”; and as it is, by the end of the year 1911, on present 
programmes, Germany will possess thirteen of these monsters to 
our twelve. 

Now Germany is a great nation, and I yield to none in my 
admiration of the patriotism of her people, but she is not the 
centre of a world-wide empire united by sea-power. She is 
the creation of military power, which may be described as the 
cement of the German Empire, in whose evolution the army has 
played the same part as the Navy plays in the life of the British 
Empire. Nor is Germany an island whose inhabitants can only be 
fed from oversea. She is a continental community who could 
always be fedoverland. For what purpose, then, does she require 
this Armada of “Dreadnoughts’’? She has no formidable naval 
neighbour except Great Britain, and, as you know, we have no 
army to speak of—judging from the Continental standpoint— 
no army that could possibly injure Germany; and even if we had 
we do not covet a single inch of German territory in any part of 
the world—in fact, we would not take any German colony as a 
gift. We have no designs whatsoever upon the German Empire, 
and according to optimists Germany has no designs upon the 
British Empire. But no one-has been able to give a satisfactory 
explanation (I mean satisfactory from the British standpoint) of 
the frantic and feverish efforts of Germany—this poor benighted 
Protectionist country—who is piling tax upon tax and straining 
every national nerve to build a prodigious fleet in the North Sea, 
which never leaves the North Sea except for occasional cruises 
in British home waters. She does not require it to defend herself 
against Russia, because Russian sea-power has been wiped out; 
nor against France, as Germany counts on overwhelming France 
by her military preponderance. Austria and Italy are the allies 
of Germany, who is moreover working for an alliance with the 
United States ; and every expert will tell you that the small coal- 
carrying capacity of the German fleet conclusively demonstrates 
that German battleships have not been built for fighting at any 
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great distance, and therefore you may rule out Japan, as well as 
the United States, as possible antagonists. 

A distinguished German politician, Herr Bassemann, who is 
an intimate political associate of the German Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince Biilow, and the leader of the National Liberal Party in the 
German Parliament, upon which the Government depends for its 
majority, gave us a very significant hint a few years ago as to the 
objective of the German navy, which we should always keep in 
mind. Herr Bassemann said: “ In our attitude towards England 
we must keep cool, and until we have a strong fleet it would 
be a mistake to allow ourselves to be driven into a hostile policy 
towards England.” When a man tells you that he means to 
be your friend until a certain contingency, the inference is irresis- 
tible that when that contingency arises he intends to throw off 
his mask of false friendship; so I would say to you, look out for 
squalls as the German fleet develops. Keep your eye upon every 
German ‘‘ Dreadnought,” of which the first was launched the other 
day, and take to heart the wise and patriotic advice of Mr. Stead, 
the great Apostle of Peace, who tenders his advice in the interests 
of peace, and lay down two “ Dreadnoughts” for every one laid 
down byGermany. Aboveall, look to it that the German Emperor 
is not allowed to run our Navy as well as hisown. Some English- 
men, who are greater sycophants and snobs than patriots, and 
who would submit to any indignity from a foreign crowned head, 
have endeavoured to persuade us that the German Emperor’s 
notorious letter to Lord Tweedmouth was a harmless document, 
although it was cleverly timed to arrive during an acute contro- 
versy on our Naval Estimates. But if the Imperial letter was so 
harmless, there could be no conceivable harm in publishing it, 
and in any case the country is entitled to see the First Lord of 
the Admiralty’s reply. Lord Tweedmouth is, so to speak, our 
‘boy in buttons.” We pay him £5000 a year for administering 
the British Navy, and not for carrying on secret correspondence 
with foreign sovereigns. Why then are we denied Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s reply? I will tell you. Because there is reason to 
believe that it was of such an abject character that it would not 
bear publicity. It is stated and not denied that this British 
Minister so far forgot his duty to his own country as to actually 
submit the British Naval Estimates to a foreign potentate before 
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they were laid before the British Parliament.* This is not a Party 
question—it is a national issue. Such an enormity is enough to 
make all the great Parliamentarians of the past of every Party— 
Pitt, Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone—turn in their graves, 
though it has not provoked a solitary protest from our demo- 
cratic House of Commous. 

While we are talking of the two-Power standard, we are, with 
or without extraneous Imperial pressure, scaling down to the 
half-Power standard, and some Members of Parliament demand 
that we shall abandon shipbuilding altogether, and rely exclu- 
sively on the good intentions of other nations. As a British 
Admiral (Admiral Lambton) recently observed, you might just as 
well entrust a baby to a crocodile. Professional humanitarians 
summon us in the name of humanity to surrender our naval 
supremacy without a struggle—presumably to avoid bloodshed 
and in the supposed interests of universal peace. But the only 
effect of treading the perilous path along which they beckon us 
would be to precipitate a bloody and probably universal war. 


I understand that great and obviously successful efforts have 
been made to attract working men to this meeting, and before sitting 
down I should like to say something to them which other people 
need not listen to unless they like. All platform politicians profess 
a deep and abiding affection for working men, because they want 
their votes, but you have probably learnt by now that politicians 
are more lavish in promise than in performance. Nor can it 
be said that politicians show great respect for the judgment, 
the character, or the patriotism of the British working man, 
because their appeals are almost exclusively pocket appeals, unless 
they are stomach appeals. Now we of the National Service 
League also want your votes. We want them very badly. We 
are powerless without you, and the politicians only laugh at us. 
But our appeal to you is very different from theirs. We do not 
undertake to cheapen your food or to put a farthing in your 
pockets. We leave others to dwell on your rights, your privileges, 
and your perquisites as British citizens. We prefer to speak of 

* This passage, which was accurately reported in our patriotic contemporary 


the Standard, led to a correspondence with Mr. Villiers, M.P., which will be 
found at the end of this number.—{Eprror V.2.] 
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your obligations and your duties, and the primary obligation and 
elementary duty of every British citizen—as indeed of every 
citizen of every community—is to defend his country against 
attack. This duty obtains lip service from every statesman and 
from all Parties, and you will find no divergence of view on this 
score between Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Robert Blatchford, the editor of the 
Clarion, who one and all acknowledge that an Englishman is no 
less called upon to defend the State against attack than to pay 
his taxes; and it bears out my opening observations as to the 
non-party character of this question that the most emphatic 
recognition of the defensive duty of the citizen in a democratic 
State should be found in an organ of advanced Socialism like the 
Clarion, which, after declaring that our present defences are 
inadequate, lays down that the burden of defence should be 
shared by all good citizens, and admits that the preservation of 
the rights and liberties already acquired by the inhabitants of 
Great Britain would be worth the sacrifice of the lives of all the 
Socialists. 

That is a striking statement, offering an agreeable contrast to 
the flabby attitude of our leading politicians, who, while recog- 
nising the necessity of distraining the reluctant taxpayer or rate- 
payer who refuses to discharge his pecuniary liabilities, declare 
with a magnificent disregard of British history that itis un-English 
to enforce the vital duty of defending the State. We can all see 
the absurdity of mere academic appeals on behalf of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Asquith would have to whistle for his surplus unless he had 
the sanction of the law to enforce the claims of the tax-collector. 
If it be our duty to defend our country, how can it be un-English 
to insist on that duty being discharged ? 

There seems to be a strange lack of common sense on this 
question. Lord Rosebery, who although a Scotsman has a certain 
sense of humour, does not realise the ghastly absurdity of sum- 
moning a casual, unarmed, untrained English crowd to repel an 
armed, trained, and organised invader. He recently informed an 
audience of schoolchildren: 


Some of you may become soldiers, but even if you do not, some of you may 
join the new Territorial Army when you understand what it is, but, whether 
you are soldiers or not, you may be invaded—God grant that it be not so—and 
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then every one of you, whether you are soldiers or not, would have to do 
something to defend your country. 

Now opinions may differ as to the practicability of an over- 
sea invasion of these islands, though, unless I am much mistaken, 
our former contemptuous scepticism has been replaced by a 
healthy apprehension—but opinions do not differ as to the 
quality of the foreign troops who would be told off for such an 
enterprise; and there is no Parliamentary epithet sufficiently 
strong to stigmatise the frivolity of responsible statesmen who 
light-heartedly contemplate a British mob—not even a mob with 
muskets—pitting itself against a German army corps, which is 
the finest fighting machine in the world. 

The truth is that Lord Rosebery, like many of us, is mes- 
merised by those picturesque accounts of great battles in our 
school histories, which inculcate the agreeable idea that one burly 
Britisher, whether armed or unarmed, can cope with any reason- 
able number of puny foreigners. But those episodes are now 
very ancient history, and the stimulating calculations upon 
which the youth of this country is nourished, as to how many 
Frenchmen or Germans could be “ taken on” by an Englishman, 
an Irishman, or a Scotsman, have absolutely no bearing whatso- 
ever on the problems of modern warfare. In those palmy days 
the conception of citizenship was totally different from what it 
is to-day, as the able-bodied manhood of the nation was both 
anxious and able to take its place in the fighting-line. The 
tradition of common service, of personal duty, of general skill 
and discipline—in fact, the tradition of universal practical patriot- 
ism—has died out among us, while it has revived in a remarkable 
degree among competitive Powers; and any Englishman who 
nowadays encourages his countrymen to believe that they are 
inherently superior to foreigners in the art of war is a contemptible 
toady who deserves to be hounded out of any self-respecting 
assembly. No one who has seen the fine, upstanding, martial 
people of Prussia swinging through the streets of Berlin, and who 
realises that every man among them is either doing or has done 
his military service, and is a trained item in a perfect organisation 
controlled by soldiers and statesmen who have carried prepara- 
tion for war to such a point as almost to precipitate war—no 
sensible, no sane Englishman, who has seen the Prussians at 
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home would dare to encourage this undisciplined community, 
whose Government has never yet been found ready for any 
emergency, to live in a fool’s paradise in the event of Germany 
successfully evading our Navy and dumping half a dozen army 
corps into this country. 

Iam a sufficiently bigoted Britisher to believe that, given 
equal conditions, or anything approaching equality, the English 
people are capable of holding their own in any form of competi- 
tion, naval, military, or commercial, with any people in the 
world; but a contest between a nation in arms and an unarmed 
nation could have only one result, without some providential 
intervention which we have no right to expect, because God only 
helps those who help themselves. 

We must clear our minds of cant and of insular, smug self- 
complacency, and face the facts as they are. The glorious 
victories of Crecy, of Poitiers, and Agincourt, and many others 
you can think of, were gained in an age when there was a British 
national army comprising the cream of our population, and they 
have no bearing whatsoever on present possibilities. Every 
generation has its own peculiar problems to solve. Our fore- 
fathers, in spite of some conspicuous blunders, such as the loss 
of the American colonies, that fatal breach in the Anglo-Saxon 
race for which Crown, Government, and Parliament were about 
equally responsible—our forefathers, on the whole, solved their 
problems with considerable success. But we cannot live on the 
past. We must look the present in the face, and we must 
prepare for the future, and the most formidable fact that con- 
fronts us is the ever-gathering strength of the foreign nation in 
arms, possessing both an overwhelming army and a tremendous 
fleet. It is not easy to see how such a combination of 
amphibious strength can be successfully resisted by sea-power 
alone. 

You may say, What do you propose to do? I will tell you. 
We propose in the first place to rekindlethe dormant patriotism 
of our people, and in the second place to give it a practical turn. 
You must begin with the schools, where all children should be 
taught as a part of their education quite as important as the 
three R’s to love their country, and from an early age the boys 
of England should be accustomed to the idea that they have a 
duty to discharge in her defence for which they must prepare 
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themselves. Cadet corps should form a recognised part of the 
curriculum in elementary, in secondary, and indeed in all public 
schools. Then on reaching man’s estate, say, between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one, all able-bodied males should be called 
out to do three or four months’ military training, and for some 
years afterwards they would be expected to put in a few days 
each year to keep their hand in. In this way, with a minimum 
cost and a minimum disturbance to civil life, and with a maxi- 
mum advantage to the whole community, because the effect upon 
health, physique, and morals, which I have not time to discuss, 
would be incalculable, you would create a powerful national 
Militia such as gives security to Switzerland, which would con- 
vince aggressive neighbours that we are no longer the line of least 
resistance, and the German cyclone would burst elsewhere. 

The National Service League is dead against conscription in 
every shape and form. Conscription means selecting soldiers by 
lot and locking up the male population in barracks for several 
years. Our scheme is absolutely democratic, because equally 
applicable to all classes, like the Swiss system, which, being 
universal and indiscriminate, is thoroughly acceptable to the 
people; and I feel sure that if the masses of this country were 
once convinced that the well-to-do classes are prepared to “ play 
the game” and to do their share, three-quarters of the present 
opposition to our proposals would collapse. But there is un- 
doubtedly a latent suspicion among our people that, in spite of 
much tall talk to the contrary, there is one law for the rich man 
and another law for the poor man; and they fear that if we 
adopted a system of universal service, somehow or another, by 
ingenious amendments introduced in the House of Commons, or 
maybe in the House of Lords, the rich man would manage to 
transfer his service to his poorer neighbour. 

Now we of the National Service League do not hold up the 
Swiss system, or indeed any foreign system, for your slavish imita- 
tion, but we do hold it up to your admiration, because it places 
National Defence on the only sound, solid, and safe basis—viz., 
the armed and trained manhood of the nation. As I have said, 
we are entirely opposed to the obsolete system of conscription, 
with its invidious exemptions and substitutes, and we will be no 
parties to its introduction into this country. And, surely in these 
democratic days, when the people are awakening to their rights 
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and interests, we may trust them to insist that all classes shall 
secure the advantages of this great reform, and that all classes 
shall share its burdens. 

It must also be made clear that the principle of compulsion 
would only apply to home defence. Lord Roberts has explained 
again and again that the Regular Army, founded on the voluntary 
system, would continue to discharge the duties of foreign service 
in India, in South Africa, or wherever Imperial interests may 
require its presence, and none of us desire, as is suggested by 
unscrupulous opponents, “to dragoon the people of this country 
into foreign service.” The only difference under our system 
would be that the Regular Army would be fortified by a reservoir 
of trained men, the absence of which is one of the most perilous 
features in our present military arrangements, the want of which 
almost brought us to grief in South Africa, and will assuredly 
bring us to grief in the event of our finding ourselves involved in 
a struggle for existence with a great military Power. 

Let me reiterate. We propose universal compulsion for 
home defence, because we desire that in the event of an attack 
upon their country Englishmen should be capable of effectually 
discharging that duty which every Englishman worthy of the 
name would desire to discharge, but which under present condi- 
tions he is utterly unfitted to discharge. There would be no 
compulsion as regards foreign service, which would remain as 
now the business of the Regular Army. But in the event of an 
emergency threatening the existence of the British Empire, we 
should have behind the Regular Army an immense reserve of 
willing, capable, and efficient volunteers. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I could keep you here for half the 
night, and prevent your sleeping the rest of the night, by 
reciting the many disturbing and disquieting features in the 
present outlook. I hope, however, I have said enough to con- 
vince you that National Defence is a national affair. It is a 
people’s question, which intimately and directly concerns every 
citizen, and you simply cannot afford to stand aside and allow 
your politicians to jeopardise the splendid inheritance for which 
you are personally responsible because you are the appointed life 
trustees. 


L. J. MAxse. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE announcement that the Prince of Wales will attend the 
commemoration of the three-hundredth birthday of Quebec has 
greatly delighted the people of Canada. Many loyal Canadians— 
loyalty is a passion with French-speaking as with English- 
speaking Canadians—had cherished a hope that the King himself 
would have honoured the Dominion with a visit on this striking 
occasion. Such a signal honour would be accepted by Canadians 
as rendered not to Canada for herself alone, but to the represen- 
tative by right of seniority and the privilege of proximity of all 
the younger nations. 

Canada, the illustrated weekly which is doing such good work 
for the cause of practical Imperialism, suggests that representa- 
tives of Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, and the South 
Africa Colonies should be invited to attend the Quebec Tercen- 
tenary as guests of the Canadian people, and it is to be hoped 
that the Dominion Government will act on this excellent 
suggestion. 

There can now be no question as to the success of the com- 
memoration, both as regards its permanent and its ephemeral 
object-lessons—+.e., the nationalisation ofthe battlefields and the 
few picturesque days of enacted history. The funds required for 
removing the jail and the factory and other mean, incongruous 
buildings from the Plains of Abraham and the field of Ste. Foye 
are certain to be forthcoming, both the Dominion and the Quebec 
Governments having granted liberal subsidies. Andit is sincerely 
to be hoped that Earl Grey’s idea of a colossal statue of Peace, 
standing at the eastern gateway of the Dominion, will also be 
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realised. Bartholdi’s Liberty stands at the entrance to New York 
harbour—but she is Libertinism for too many of those who pass 
her by and are lost in the lawless turbulent life of the gigantic 
Republic. 


The time has come when we must cease prating about liberty. It is but a 
survival of a child-cry when Freedom was new-born. It is time that we 
recognise that it is valueless in itself. Better a nation of slaves seeking to be 
free than a nation of free men prostituting their free powers to the service of 
some low and selfish aim, or loafing with limp muscles in the presence of great 
opportunities and high enterprise. Liberty should have its limitations. It 
should be held in the grasp of law—the law of the square deal. By all means 
let us adopt Earl Grey’s suggestion, and erect on the Quebec heights a statue of 
the Angel of Welcome and Peace, proclaiming to every one who sees our shores 
that not only do we stand for peace, but that our welcome to him depends on 
his willingness to adopt the same lofty ideal as a future Canadian citizen. By 
all means let us have liberty, but let it be the liberty to dwell together in 
peace, 


That Mr. Frank Lascelles is to be the “ Master of the Pageant” 
is a guarantee that the romance of the city’s story will be adequately 
presented. The Oxford Pageant, which was managed by Mr. 
Lascelles, was a most poetic spectacle, and he is not likely to 
miss any of his opportunities by land or by sea in the vast 
theatre of the ancient city that climbs so high above the mighty 
St. Lawrence, in comparison with which the Cherwell is a mere 
silver thread. The following features have been recommended 
for inclusion in the pageantry. The processions are to include: 
(1) Jacques Cartier and the crews of his three historical vessels, with 
facsimiles of the Grande Hermine, Petite Hermine, and Emerillon ; 
(2) a cavalcade representing a formal visit by the Marquis de Tracy, 
with his household and an escort of the Carignan-Saliéres Regiment ; 
(3) Montcalm and de Levis at the head of their historic regiments, 
properly costumed; (4) Wolfe aud Murray, with their chief 
officers, at the head of their regiments; (5) Salaberry, with his 
300 Voltigeurs de Chateauguay; and (6) nine allegorical cars 
representing the nine provinces of the Dominion. As regards the 
historical episodes, the following are recommended for inclusion : 
(1) Jacques Cartier rendering an account of the discovery of 
Canada at the court of Frangois I. after his voyage in 1535; 
(2) Champlain on his return to Quebec in 1633; (3) Dollard and 
his companions at the Long Sault; (4) Frontenac receiving the 
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flag of truce from Phipps at the Chateau St. Louis; (5) Mlle. de 
Verchéres and the Iroquois ; and (6) Carleton (Lord Dorchester) re- 
pelling Montgomery’s assault on Quebec on the night of December 
31, 1775. Many other episodes might be included, so thronged 
is the history of Quebec with dramatic moments, but it would 
not do to over-burden the programme. Also there is to 
be a twofold naval display. Champlain is to be presented 
in the hey-day of French maritime enterprise in his white- 
winged Don de Dieu, about to disembark at Quebec, and 
saluted by all the war-vessels in the great harbour of the future. 
Then it is proposed that the bombardment of Quebec during the 
night of July 23, 1759, shall be presented as an object-lesson in 
the meaning of British sea-power. It is to be hoped that some- 
thing will be seen in the pageant of the three British admirals 
at Quebec, all of whom were General Wolfe’s superior officers. 


2 

Already the two historic parties of the Dominion are preparing 
with great zest for the electoral struggle in November. The 
success of the Conservatives in the New Brunswick elections will 
encourage Mr. R. L. Borden and his chief supporters. Four 
provinces—New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia—now have Conservative administrations, and it is 
almost certain that Mr. Borden will secure a_ considerable 
majority in the English-speaking portions of the Dominion. 
But will this majority be sufficient to counterbalance the enor- 
mous preponderance of the Liberals in the Province of Quebec, 
with its sixty-five seats, hardly ten of which could possibly be 
won by Conservatives? I do not think the French-Canadian 
majority of more than forty in Quebec can be thus obliterated. 
Probably the fact that the Government is building the eastern 
portion of the new transcontinental railway will be the decisive 
factor in the struggle, which, after all, does not involve any great 
issue. The following quotation from Dr. G. R. Parkin’s admirable 
biography of Sir John Macdonald, the latest volume in the 
“Makers of Canada” series, is very much to the point in this 
connection : 


One form of what might be called political corruption has long been used 
by Canadian politicians and accepted by Canadian constituencies as a more or 
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less justifiable weapon of party struggle. In opening up a vast country like 
the Dominion, the construction of public works on a great scale necessarily falls 
upon the shoulders of Government. The demand for assistance to railways, 
canals, bridges, harbour equipment, public buildings, and so on, is always far in 
advance of the means at the command of an administration. A selection has 
to be made, and that selection lies in the hands of the Party in power. That 
the selection should be made to favour friends seems to many as natural as the 
distribution of offices and appointments among political supporters. Thus men 
who in their individual capacity would scorn a bribe will in their collective 
capacity with little compunction give their votes in return for promised expen- 
diture upon a railway or other public work, salving their conscience, perhaps, 
with the general argument of public utility. In a closely contested election 
such influences have so often proved decisive that they probably account in no 
slight degree for the prolonged continuance in office of any Canadian Govern- 
ment which has once grasped the reins of power. This influence was used 
freely by Macdonald and his colleagues, as it has been freely used by their 
Liberal successors in office. 


Dr. Parkin then proceeds to discuss the morality of this 
method of manipulating politics. To my mind, morally speaking 
it is not more reprehensible than the “nursing” of British 
constituencies, the filling of a campaign-chest by the sale of 
titles, the promises of a dip into the pockets of the middle classes 
so often made to the British working man, &c. &c. The truth is 
that politics, except for those who are fighting for some great 
political ideal which purges the soul by its fascination, is a non- 
moral business. The average politician’s morality is necessarily 
lower than that of the average man, for it is the morality of the 
crowd of average men, which is always worse than that of any 
of its component units. Great Britain has really no right to 
regard itself as superior to Canada from the point of view of the 
comparative cleanliness of political life. It is true that in the 
former country the uncleanliness assumes subtler forms. 


8 


The reform of the Canadian Senate has been much discussed 
of late, not only inthe Dominion Parliament, but also by the man 
in the street and the man onthe quartér-section—the two types of 
the Canadian elector who in this matter seem to be agreed that 
the Senate should either be abolished or else be rendered a more 
weighty body, strong enough to be a drag on hasty or corrupt 
legislation, by removing it to a greater distance from the dust 
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and turmoil of party politics. As it is, the Canadian Senate is 
rather a secondary than a second Chamber, and certainly does 
not possess the power either of the House of Lords or of the 
elective United States Senate, which latter has by slow degrees 
become a stronghold of trust interests, its members helping this or 
that interest on the do ut des principle, and being able to thwart 
the strongest President in such an all-important matter as the 
making of foreign treaties. To the average Canadian the 
secondary Chamber at Ottawa seems little more than a body of 
eighty-seven pensioners of the State, whose functions in pre- 
serving the rights of the minority of the House of Commons or 
putting the brake on are rather theoretical than practical. 
Briefly summarised, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s plan of reform in- 
volves: (1) The reduction of the number of Senators to fifty- 
four, each province contributing six; (2) the abolition of the 
life tenure in favour of appointment for a limited period, say 
ten or fifteen years; and (3) choice by House of Commons 
election, each member of the First Chamber having one vote, 
and the Senators being chosen in groups of three, instead of by 
the present method of Government selection. The last-named 
suggestion is extremely ingenious, since the minority in the 
House of Commons, by concentrating its votes on one of the 
three candidates in a group, could alwayssecure a representative. 
Moreover, Senators thus chosen in the light of day, so to speak, 
would be more independent, and the office would cease to be 
treated—as it generally is by the party in power, whichever 
party it be—as a reward for the safe party man, who is generally 
a mediocrity. To make the Senators elected directly by popular 
vote would be to follow the example of the United States, which 
has introduced what is a source of weakness as well as of far- 
reaching corruption into the American Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE TRANSVAAL: TWO DOGS FOR ONE BONE 


Ever since the beginning of the year the dissatisfaction of the 
groups and individuals who have been unprovided for by General 
Botha’s Government has been publicly manifested. Under the 
Kruger régime the late President’s family and friends—mostly 
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consisting of old-fashioned Boers—had all the pickings, and their 
influence, and consequently their wealth, were considerable. The 
war brought forward a different type of Boer, more active, better 
educated, more apparently Europeanised—the sort of Boer who 
knows Edinburgh and Cambridge Universities, and whose 
daughters buy their frocks in Paris—but in whose heart, as in 
that of his untravelled compatriots, the hatred of the English 
connection is strong. The treachery of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to our loyalists having placed the Boers in power last 
year, it was inevitable that the men who by their military 
activities and political talents had come to the front as leaders 
of the Dutch should be called upon to form an Administration. 
It was inevitable also that, the Government being once 
formed and the Boer racial supremacy being well assured, the 
Cabinet should proceed to distribute among their own families, 
friends, and supporters the good things of which Governments 
dispose. In addition to the customary patronage, General Botha 
has by his legislation created numerous fat billets for his 
people. For instance, seventy-five Dutch officials have been 
reinstated as field cornets. The Land Bank has also been started, 
to lend money on easy terms to wealthy farmers. In General 
Botha’s own constituency of Standerton £29,000 has been lent by 
the bank. The repatriation debts due by the burghers to the 
Government are to be expunged, and General Botha has recently 
foreshadowed a pension law which is to include officials of the 
late Republic. All these benefits have been to some extent 
spread over Boerdom generally, but the bulk of the patronage 
has been distributed, in true Boer fashion, to the immediate 
following of the Ministry, and a new oligarchy has therefore 
arisen before the disgusted eyes of the old one. To do the 
South African Dutchman justice, he puts his own race before 
everything, and is capable, as we have seen, of sustained sacri- 
fices for his national ideals; but once these seem to him safe, his 
one idea is to use the Government and his own share in it for 
the enrichment and aggrandisement of his family and friends. 
General Botha has proved no exception to this rule, and his 
Government is being violently assailed by those Dutchmen 
who have not been successful in obtaining the posts of the 
dismissed British officials. No one in all this dreams of men- 
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tioning the efficiency of the service or the good government of the 
country. Indeed if any qualifications of any kind are required on 
the part of candidates for vacant posts, great indignation is 
displayed. Ata meeting held at Johannesberg on January 23, 
the object of which was to demand posts for former servants of 
the Transvaal Republic, the chairman, Mr. Munnik, said that he 
“ desired to remind General Smuts that there were many things more 
to be desired than ability to write one’s own name” (the italics are 
ours). A resolution at this same meeting was carried as follows: 
“That this meeting resolves to request the Government to appoint 
in the future more of the late republican officials, so that the 
comparison shall be at least one-half of the ex-officials to the more 
recently appointed officials, and these not only to the lower posi- 
tions, but to the more responsible positions.” An interrupter 
having asked what was to be done about old burghers, Mr. 
Munnik, the chairman, answered him, saying that the meeting 
was not concerned with old burghers, but only with old officials; 
in other words, the conveners of the meeting were only 
interested in their personal prospects. 

Efforts are being made by well-meaning people to prove that 
General Botha and his colleagues are suffering from criticism 
because they have refused to give way to the back-veld Boers in 
matters of policy. This is not the case: the Transvaal Ministers 
are suffering from their inability to provide financially for every 
Boer in the Transvaal at Government expense, and because in 
making their selection of officials they have chosen those people 
most attached to their own persons and political fortunes. For- 
tunately the opposition consists of brave and independent men, 
and if the Transvaal is saved from some of the worst forms of 
Tammany Government in the future, it will simply be because such 
able and patriotic men as Sir George Farrar, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, 
and Mr. Chaplin fight ceaselessly for a higher standard of 
purity. The Imperial Government and their representative have 
apparently acquiesced in all the retrograde legislative and adminis- 
trative acts of the Ministry they were responsible for creating. 


SAVAGE SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African papers lately arrived give detailed accounts 
of the tour undertaken by Sir Mathew Nathan through Zulu- 
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land. His Excellency, whose appointment to Natal is only a 
few months old, has already been associated with the executive 
of that Colony in the admirably prompt suppression of a dangerous 
rising. He has just returned from a long tour in the native © 
provinces of Natal, whither he was accompanied by Sir Charles 
Saunders, the able Native Commissioner of Zululand. In the 
contemplation of the poignant struggle between British and 
Dutch ideals of government, we are sometimes apt to lose 
sight of the aboriginal native races, and the many problems which 
their totally uncivilised state and primitive customs present to 
their rulers. Sir Mathew Nathan has had the advantage of seeing 
some of these races in their own countries, perhaps one of his 
most striking experiences was at Mkasi River, where he met the 
chiefs of some of the least known and wildest Africans. The 
tribes native to Ubombo, where Sir Mathew held an indaba, only 
came under regular government in 1891, and they steadily refuse 
to allow any missionaries within their borders. They are said to 
approximate more closely in type to the Dervishes than to the 
Zulus, and in the remote and inaccessible regions of North Zulu- 
land which they inhabit, they are so exposed to the attacks of 
wild animals that the Natal Government allows them to carry 
assegais and otherweapons. Thecorrespondent of the Transvaal 
Weekly gives a vivid description of their frenzied dancing, kept 
up for twenty-four hours in honour of the Governor. His 
account of the indaba is worth quoting at length. The chiefs 
presented a number of complaints. “First, they considered it a 
great hardship that they were not allowed to have witch doctors 
They (the chiefs) were responsible to the Government for the 
proper control of their tribes, but without witch doctors they 
were unable thoroughly to exercise that control, because when an 
offence was committed they had nobody to ‘smell out’ the 
offenders, whom they could punish, and so maintain public order, 
On the other hand, with witch doctors at their command the 
chiefs could much better fulfil their duties to the Government. 
“The second complaint was that the Government prevented 
fathers from compelling their daughter to marry whom the fathers 
wished. An elderly speaker pointed out that the daughters were 
forgetful of their duty sometimes, and conceived affection for 
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youths who were unable to pay anything like so much in cattle 
as prospective husbands whom the fathers could select.” 

Then followed a string of other grievances less unexpected or 
picturesque, and finally it is pleasant to note that these great 
black children get on with their resident magistrate and hope 
that he will stay with them, “ because they liked him and did not 
want a man with a big moustache and a rough manner placed 
over them.” Sir Mathew Nathan, in his answer to the chiefs, 
commented upon tlie great number of complaints “ made by these 
new {people from the jlow country.” He told them in simple 
and clear language that witch doctors and forced marriages 
could not be tolerated by the Government of Natal, and he went 
point by point carefully into their other grievances. The chiefs 
showed no ill-will at the want of success of some of their petitions. 
“They seemed satisfied,” says the eye-witness we have already 
quoted, “‘ with having had the opportunity to air their troubles,” 
and “they went away proclaiming their gladness, as they had 
been proclaiming it for twenty-four hours, that the King’s repre- 
sentative had come among them.” 

It is rare in South Africa nowadays to meet with so unso- 
phisticated a people; sooner or later the march of civilisation 
brings the slop-shop and the tin meeting-house, and the native 
leaves the iron age for the age of adulterated whisky and 
Ethiopianism. The good chiefs who were so cordial to Sir Mathew 
Nathan will pursue their inevitable evolution, and will no doubt 
in time pride themselves upon their readiness to acquire the 
habits which destroy native peoples. In the meantime it is 
refreshing to think of the pleasant interlude in an arduous official 
life which the Governor’s twenty-four hours at Ubombo must 
have afforded him. 


A Correction.—Owing toa slip, Mr, Theron, the chairman of the Africander 
Bond, was described in the March Notes as a member of Mr. Merriman’s 
Cabinet. Mr. Theron is not in office; he is the head of the Dutch racial party 
recently successful at the polls in the Cape elections. He is evidently going, 
like Mr. Hofmeyr, to avoid, at any rate for the present, any unpopularity 
which may attach to the executive, and preserve his whole influence with the 
Boers whom he has led to victory. 
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INDIA 
FAMINE AND POLITICS 


The frontier expedition has happily terminated far more swiftly 
than was anticipated. Sir James Willcocks made uncommonly 
short work of the Zakka Khels. He was into the Bazar Valley 
before the tribesmen quite realised that he was on the move. He 
was out of itagain just when they thought he was settling down for 
a prolonged stay. All through the brief incursion there were 
many proofs of unusual “slimness” on the part of the British 
forces, which greatly disconcerted the not very ingenuous foe. 
The expedient of building stone defences and rough habitations 
at the very moment the return march was contemplated was a 
neat idea. It recalls the story of M. Kurino, who is said to have 
taken a new house at St. Petersburg—possibly in all innocence— 
a few days before Japan’s final rupture with Russia. The use of 
small mines at points likely to be occupied by “ snipers” after 
dark was another device which I think is new in frontier war- 
fare. On at least one occasion such a fougasse was discharged, 
by electric contact, with dire results to the enemy. Then the 
posting and entrenchment of pickets was carried out with great 
ingenuity, in order to deceive the foe as to their strength and 
location. Above all, such attacks as were made were delivered in 
unusually extended order, combined with careful use of every 
available bit of cover. The Zakka Khels never got a target when 
our men were advancing. The reports received from the front 
indicate that in the Army of India the men have at last learned 
very thoroughly the art of taking cover. No lesson is more diffi- 
cult to instil in time of peace. Even since the South African War 
I have seen on manceuvres in India innumerable men who had 
made the campaign, standing up against the sky-line as soon as 
they surmounted a ridge. 

The little expedition has in more ways than one served a 
useful purpose. It has achieved its main object, in that it brought 
the Zakka Khels quickly to heel. It has given, on a small scale, 
an object-lesson in the increasing efficiency of the Indian forces. 
It has proved, if further proof were needed, that its commander 
is an officer who thoroughly understands every detail of frontier 
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warfare. The only danger is that, as is our inevitable wont after 
every encounter of the kind, we may proceed to draw too many 
lessons from it. It should not be forgotten that if Sir James 
Willcocks marched swiftly, he had cut down his transport to next 
to nothing at all. Hewas able to do so because he knew exactly 
what lay before him. He was to fight in the next parish, as it 
were, and he was to get back in time for tea. It would have been 
impossible to run the Tirah business in 1897 in the same limited 
fashion. Again, though the fears of many of us were not realised, 
and the other tribes and clans did not rise, it by no means follows 
that every future counter-raid on the frontier will be so fortu- 
nately isolated. The argument that these punitive operations 
must only be undertaken when imperatively necessary has not 
lost its force. According to the latest reports, the Mahsud 
Waziris may very soon furnish an objective coming within this 
category. One other circumstance of a rather perturbing kind 
must be noted. Though the Zakka Khels have been punished, the 
raids of dacoits from across the administrative frontier still con- 
tinue. At the very time when our troops were in the Bazar 
Valley, and Sir James Willcocks was declaring an armistice to 
enable the Zakka Khels to submit, a populous village only ten 
miles east of Peshawar was looted and burned. Two days later, 
with an effrontery that seems amazing, a gang entered the Peshawar 
city railway station, looted the ticket-office, and exchanged shots 
with the police. They are believed to have included men of the 
Adam and Kaka Khels. Since that date yet another raid has 
been reported. Those who believe that the only remedy is per- 
manent occupation right up to the political frontier point to 
these renewed raids as a proof in support of their arguments. It 
would be more accurate to say that they prove there is something 
lacking in the system of pickets and patrols around Peshawar, and 
between that city and the hills. It should be added that through- 
out the operations the Ameer of Afghanistan preserved a strictly 
correct attitude. It is true that some of the women and children 
of the Zakka Khels found refuge with the Shinwaris across the 
Afghan border, but no one can complain of that, for it was in 
accordance with the dictates of common humanity. Nevertheless, 
it is no longer quite a secret that all is not roseate in Kabul just 
now. The Ameer is dissatisfied with certain developments in the 
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domain of high politics. He is quick to resent any fancied sins 
of omission, and has more than the ordinary Afghan’s share of 
inordinate vanity. He is, in short, a potentate who needs very 
careful handling, as we are at present finding out. 

Here, then, we may leave the Zakka Khels, ruefully, and 
perhaps a little impenitently, contemplating their ruined towers 
and houses. It has just been well said of them that they are 
‘an encyclopedia of all the vices,” living in “a country that 
produces nothing but boulders.” We are well out of it, specially 
because there is much to engross attention in the internal con- 
dition of India at this juncture. It is curious how little is heard 
in England—or in India too, for that matter—of the very serious 
famine with which that burly administrator, Sir John Hewett, is 
wrestling in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Over a 
million and a half people, a number very nearly equivalent to the 
entire population of Wales, are already in receipt of relief, and 
distress does not usually reach its maximum until May. Lord 
Minto said the other day that a population of fifty millions was - 
affected; the monetary loss is estimated at £15,000,000, and the 
price of grain foods is already abnormally high. Even the Indian 
papers reflect very little this widespread disorganisation of 
- normal conditions of life. The reason is that the perfection of 
organisation now attained by the Government of India in coping 
with famine has deprived it of much of its horror. You cannot 
now ride into a city in the famine districts, as a Dutch traveller 
did into Surat in 1631, and “ hardly see any living person,” while 
the streets were strewn with corpses. Famine relief has become 
a dull affair, from the point of view of the sensation-monger. 
The special correspondent is no longer attracted thither, and 
ghastly photographs of emaciated corpses are hardly to be 
obtained. But it is an affair of dull misery, for the pathos re- 
mains. If the mere incidents of the task of reliei—the famine 
camps, the relief works, the kitchens, and the poorhouses—are 
prosaic, the strain upon the Administration is greater than ever. 
This is the time when the members of the Civil Service show a zeal 
and a devotion not less real or less arduous than their brothers of the 
sword display upon the frontier. The border marches test aman, 
but so does an outbreak of cholera in a famine camp in the plains 
in May, with the people dying like flies, with panic flying through 
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their enfeebled ranks, and perhaps only one worn civilian and a 
humble assistant surgeon to face the crisis. In every famine 
civilians sacrifice their lives just as truly and as heroically as the 
soldier on the battlefield; and they do it knowing full well that 
if they survive the unending labour there will be for them no 
resounding huzzas and no flourishing acknowledgments, but only 
the quiet consciousness of work well done. There were men in the 
last famine who literally died at their posts ; there were others who 
crept home, broken, to die; there are many who will feel the 
resultant effects all their lives. No more dispiriting or cheerless 
undertaking than that of famine relief can well be imagined. 

Little is heard about this famine, because it is not quite big 
enough to arrest the imagination. Last time, in 1900, six and a 
half million people were in receipt of daily relief at one time. 
Over £600,000 was subscribed in supplementary charitable aid 
in the United Kingdom alone, for there are large numbers who 
cannot be reached by the ordinary official sources. This time 
the world appears to have decided to let the visitation pass 
unheeded, and the Mansion House and the newspapers alike are 
silent. Perhaps this is due to the compactness of the localities 
affected. The United Provinces contain most of the sufferers; 
Central India is partially smitten; the rest of the provinces are 
hardly touched at all. But it is also due to the unusual com- 
pleteness of the remedial measures, for rarely has a famine been 
so successfully grappled with. It has incidentally played havoc 
with this year’s Budget, and has compelled the postponement of 
a good deal of military expenditure which, if not exactly urgent, 
was nevertheless necessary. 

In the world of Indian politics the echoes of the conflict at 
Surat still reverberate, although they are growing fainter. On 
the morrow of the wrecking of the Congress last Christmas, the 
Moderate leaders declared that the rupture with the Extremists 
was definite and final. The Congress, they said, was to be 
reconstituted on strictly Moderate and constitutional lines. All 
the irreconcilables, the Tilaks, the Bepin Pals, the Arabinda 
Ghoses, were to be resolutely excluded. They looked for an 
immediate official benediction upon their new undertaking, and 
were deeply disappointed that Mr. Morley, in his reply to Dr. 
Rutherford’s absurd motion in the House of Commons, made no 
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allusion whatever to Surat. I have not the slightest doubt that 
these emphatic declarations were sincerely meant when they were 
uttered. I have equally never expected them to be adhered to. 
Politicians in India will make the most decisive assertions, and 
yet resent being reminded of them six months later. That 
peculiarity is not confined to Indian politicians, but it is more 
accentuated in India than in any other country I know. For 
instance, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee was among the many 
prominent men who, after wavering from side to side, finally 
threw in his lot with the Moderates at Surat. But he is the 
weathercock of Indian politics. In February the Bengalis held 
their Provincial Conference at Pubna. It was only six weeks 
after the memorable fiasco at Surat, but already the olive 
branches were waving. Moderates and Extremists were invited 
to compose their differences, and not to smash chairs or throw 
their shoes at one another any more. The appeal found a ready 
hearing, and when they had once agreed their unanimity was 
wonderful. Mr. Banerjee embraced Mr. Arabinda Ghose, who in 
November had brought about such a disturbance at a similar 
gathering at Midnapur that the police had to be called in to 
quellit. Theclaim for “ Home Rule,’ whatever that may mean, 
was abandoned in favour of a declaration recommending “ self- 
government on colonial lines.”” The Pubna Conference has since 
attracted a good deal of attention. Mr. Tilak’s vernacular 
organ, the Kesart, seized hold of the theme at once. Why not, 
it argued, imitate Pubna in the larger arena of the Congress, and 
bury all memories of the last free fight? The Moderates in 
Madras, and to a lesser and diminishing extent in Bombay, are 
at present disposed to resist these blandishments. Nevertheless, 
I venture to predict that all the resolute announcements at 
Surat will be quietly shelved, that Moderates and Extremists 
will again meet within the Congress portals, and that the game 
will eventually go on very much as before. Two months ago I 
asserted that Mr. Tilak was no more “extinct ’’ than Vesuvius. 
I will go farther now, and say that he will be seen at the next 
Congress. The Moderates have no moral courage. They lack 
political backbone. They cannot resist the extraordinary per- 
sistency of Mr. Tilak and his associates, and yet they cannot 
understand why confidence is withheld from them by those in 
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authority. If they do not now purge their ranks of dangerous 
characters, they will never do so, and the Congress will drift on 
from year to year in muddled and inept disorder. Already it is 
said that the projected measures for reorganisation are more or 
less in abeyance. 

That India is quieter at the moment is generally admitted. 
Whether the lull is more apparent than real is a matter much in 
dispute, and perhaps there is no need to inquire too closely. 
One thing that is certain is that the partition of Bengal is an 
absolutely dead issue, and it is surprising that “members for 
India,” like Sir Henry Cotton, still have the temerity,to question 
Mr. Morley about it. At the Pubna Conference, to which I have 
referred, a prominent member quoted statistics which, he said, 
proved that the Hindus of Bengal were ‘“‘a decadent race.” In 
1872 the total population of the old province was seventeen 
millions of Hindus and sixteen and a half millions of Mahomedans. 
Basing his calculation on the latest census figures, he estimates 
that there are now five million more Mahomedans than Hindus 
in the two Bengals. Upon these facts he claimed that the 
- Hindu minority must be protected. The opponents of partition 
must be weak indeed when they are driven to advance such a 
plea, for it is manifest that the transference of a large number of 
Mahomedans to the new province strengthens the Hindus who 
are left in the old; but the Bengali is nothing if not illogical. It 
is the politicians, and not the Government, who seek to emphasise 
differences of creed. The Hindus pursue the same course even 
among themselves. Take, for example, the Hindu deputation 
to the Viceroy the other day, which passed absolutely unnoticed 
by the English Press, although long cablegrams appeared concern- 
ing it. Its hidden significance has a very real bearing on the 
present situation. Its object, as disputants about the Education 
Bill may have noticed with interest, was ‘‘ to secure the imparting 
of religious along with secular instruction.” It was privately, 
almost secretly, organised by the Maharajah of Darbhanga under 
the auspices of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, an exceedingly 
orthodox, not to say reactionary, religious organisation, which 
large numbers of Hindus of the newer, broader creeds regard as 
extremely bigoted. Lord Minto could not very well refuse to 
receive the deputation, and he made a most judicious and 
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reasonably sympathetic reply. The point is that many educated 
Hindus who are not at all irreligious resent the deputation and 
its object altogether. These religious differences are at the 
bottom of most political questions in India, and will be for 
generations to come. When the police had to fire on the mob in 
Bombay the other day, it was sectarian quarrels among the 
Mahomedans that caused the riot. The Mahomedans are not 
less prone to internecine theological controversy than the Hindus, 
and in India these things enter into the daily life of the people. 
So long as religion divides India, the country will never be capable 
of united self-control. This fundamental fact should never be 
forgotten in comparing it with other Asiatic nations. 

That the general attitude of expectancy concerning Mr. 
Morley’s projected reforms has had a good deal to do in pro- 
ducing the present pacific conditions is now realised. It must 
not be assumed that this is due to any marked popular satisfac- 
tion with the prospective reforms themselves. The enlarged 
councils, the gathering of notables, and the rest of it, are only 
contemplated with lukewarm satisfaction; but there is a vague 
widespread hope that the original proposals may perhaps be the 
prelude to still larger concessions. I think that many experienced 
Englishmen, not at all in sympathy with the stump oratory of 
the Congress, are inclined towards the view that the time is at 
hand when something on a more extended scale should be devised 
to satisfy such Indian aspirations as are legitimate and per- 
missible. I share that feeling to a considerable degree, but the 
question.is too large to be discussed in detail at this end of an 
article. 

Meanwhile the Decentralisation Commission pursues its 
devious wanderings, and accumulates vast quantities of “infor- 
mation ”’ of the most varied kind. I have never been quite able 
to sympathise with the sneers with which the Commission is 
assailed, or with the singular outburst of hostile criticism which 
followed the opening speech of the chairman, Mr. Hobhouse, in 
Madras. Itwas not very happily expressed, perhaps. When we 
talk of such a sacred thing as the machinery of government we 
do not like to suggest “scrapping” it, or anything so crudely 
Occidental. Weare not at all American in India, either in speech 
orthought. If weare told that a man is a “hustler,” we are rather 
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inclined to look upon him with horror. The immemorial East 
does not want hustlers... But Mr. Hobhouse’s speech, if a little 
wanting in grace of diction, was unobjectionable in spirit. I 
rather think the Services have been prejudiced against the Com- 
mission throughout, and have not regarded it quite fairly. If it 
results in giving larger powers to Provincial Governments, in 
fewer references to Simla, and in the emancipation of district 
officers from the meshes of red-tape, it will have done useful 
service to India. The educated Indian is by no means disposed 
to criticise the Commission, and regards its inquiries with much 
quiet satisfaction. 

Another important body which has been steadily conducting 
investigations in India throughout the cold weather is the Factory 
Commission. The agitation which led to its appointment 
originated in Bombay, but it has been found that, in regard to 
children at any rate, the abuses in Calcutta are far more serious. 
The President, Mr. Morison, an able civilian of very balanced 
judgment, has publicly stated that in the Calcutta mills visited by 
the Commission half the children were from six to nine years 
of age. Many children under fourteen were working as adult 
labourers. The rules regarding the age of half-timers are not 
enforced at all, and even the local authorities admit that the 
system of inspection is inefficient. The abuse of child labour is 
the worst feature of the newer Indian industries, and very 
stringent legislation will be needed to deal with it. No one 
familiar with Indian mills can doubt, however, that the larger 
question of adult labour must also be dealt with. There must be 
a limitation of the working hours of adults if the growing indus- 
trial and artisan classes in India are to be developed on healthy 
and vigorous lines. If this is not done we shall only create an 
industrial class in the great cities at the cost of much human 
suffering, for the mill-owners will never voluntarily unite for the 
relief of their workpeople. Many-of them are amply imbued 
with humanitarian principles, but when they see the electric 
light blazing in the mills of their less scrupulous neighbours for 
many hours after dark, they feel impelled to do likewise in self- 
defence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND LORD TWEEDMOUTH 


We are asked to publish the following letters 


Dear MaxsE,—One of my constituents, Sir James Thornton, writes to me 
saying that in the course of your speech at Brighton on Saturday last you 
made two very grave assertions : 

1. That Lord Tweedmouth’s reply to the letter of the German Emperor 
was so abject that it cannot be published lest an outbreak of popular indignation 
should occur. 

2. That Lord Tweedmouth showed our Naval Estimates to the German 
Emperor before submitting them to the House of Commons. 

As senior member for the constituency in which you spoke, I write to ask 
you if you made these accusations against one of the Ministers of my Party, 
and, if so, what proof you have to substantiate them. 

Yours truly, 


ERNEST VILLIERS, 
22 Montagu Square, W., March 16, 1908. 


Dear VILLIERS,—I am much obliged for your letter challenging the infer- 
ence and allegation contained in my speech at Brighton (of which I enclose you 
an accurate report)’ concerning the extraordinary correspondence between the 
German Emperor and our First Lord of the Admiralty. I am entirely of your 
opinion that the matter cannot rest where it is, even though Parliament has 
failed so far in doing its duty, and I will gladly co-operate in clearing up a 
mystery which has made a painful impression on the public mind, and which 
can only be cleared up in one way, viz., by publicity, No reason has yet been 
vouchsafed for concealing the Kaiser’s letter, except that it contained a jocular 
reference to an estimable peer which the country could probably survive. If it 
was as harmless as we are invited to believe, there could be no possible harm in 
publishing it and setting our suspicions at rest; and, in any case, we are entitled 
to know what the Minister to whom we pay £5000 a year for administering the 
Navy replied to the arguments advanced by the Emperor for allowing Germany 
to get ahead of us in shipbuilding, all the more as our tattleship rrogramme is 
demonstrably inadequate. I draw the inevitable inference that Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s letter has been suppressed simply because, to quote the words in my 
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Brighton speech, “it was of such an abject character that it would not bear 
publicity,” and shall continue to draw it until some better reason is forthcoming. 
As regards your second point, the suggestion that Lord Tweedmouth sent 
our Estimates to the German Emperor before they were presented to the British 
Parliament was made with the utmost prominence in the Zimes of March 8 in 
the following terms; “It is to be hoped that in his explanation on Monday 
Lord Tweedmouth will be able to deny, absolutely and categorically, the story, 
accredited in well-informed quarters, that in his reply to the German Emperor 
he communicated to his Imperial Majesty, either in full or in substance, the 
British Navy Estimates, of which Parliament was not at the time in possession. 
Neither Lord Tweedmouth nor any other Minister has deigned to take any 
notice of this very grave allegation, and until it is disposed of I and others 
shall continue to say on every available occasion, in the words of the speech you 
refer to, ‘‘ It is stated, and it has not been denied, that this British Minister so 
far forgot his duty to his own country as to submit our Naval Estimates to a 
foreign potentate before they were presented to the British Parliament.” 

Surely you, as a member of the House of Commons, an upholder of our 
Parliamentary system, and a supporter of his Majesty’s Ministers, will do your 
utmost to elucidate this episode by insisting on the publication of Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s letter. As this question is of immense and increasing public interest, 
and your letter is not marked private, I am taking the liberty of sending our 
correspondence to the Press. 

Yours sincerely, 


L. J. MAXSE. 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, March 17, 1908. 


Dear MaxsE,—Since you have so hastily sent to the Press the letter in 
which I asked if you could substantiate the serious allegations which you made 
in Brighton last Saturday against the First Lord of the Admiralty, I am now 
compelled to send you an answer publicly which I think you would rather have 
received privately. 

In the first place, I must emphatically protest against your representation 
of me as anxious to “co-operate with you in clearing up a mystery by the 
publication of the letters which passed between the German Emperor and Lord 
Tweedmouth,.” You have no right whatever to infer that from my questions. 

Far from echoing your melodramatic “‘ Nous sommes trahis!” I asked for 
proof of the statements you made involving the good faith of one of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, 

You confess to having based one of your allegations on “hearsay.” To that 
I would answer that “ common report is a most uncommon liar,” and you as an 
editor ought to know that no sane man believes everything he reads in the 
Press nowadays. 

The other allegation apparently has its only foundation in an inference at 
the back of your own brain. And you say you will go on repeating it until it 
is disproved, 

What would you think of me if I declared a man was not the son of his 
father, and said that I should continue to assert it until he proved it otherwise ? 


Fos Sal 
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He might not be able to give proof of his parentage, and Lord Tweedmouth 
might not be able to give a private letter to the public. It is well known that 
if you throw enough mud some will stick, but throwing mud is not con- 
sidered exactly a gentleman’s occupation. It is also well known that there are 
people in prison at this moment for defamation of character without proof, 
And that there are others at large only because they have not been considered 
worthy of powder and shot. 

In this instance the unsupported accusation is doubly criminal, as it is not 
only a man’s personal honour, but the nation’s honour, which is at stake. 

You appeal to the traditions of the House of Commons. I will content 
myself with referring you to the speeches of the Leaders of the Opposition in 
both Houses. Their calm, statesmanlike, and patriotic treatment of this matter 
has been the admiration not only of Europe, but of the world, 

Yours truly, 


ERNEST VILLIERS. 
22 Montagu Square, W., March 18, 1908. 


Dear VItuiERs,—As this is a public and not a private controversy, I offer 
no objection to your sending your rejoinder to the Press before sending it to me, 
nor do I resent your personal abuse of myself—an eloquent symptom of a weak 
case. I am, however, concerned, though not surprised, to learn that you refuse 
to co-operate in clearing up the mystery surrounding the secret correspondence 
of the German Emperor and the British First Lord of the Admiralty, between 
whom there can be no “ private” correspondence in the accepted sense of that 
term. Lord Tweedmouth is the servant of the State, and the country is 
entitled to know how he met the German Emperor’s effort to “nobble” him, 
and whether he sent our Estimates to a foreign potentate before they were 
submitted to the British Parliament—a proceeding calculated to make all the 
great Parliamentarians of the past, from Walpole to Gladstone, turn in their 
graves, even though it may be acceptable to the present generation of 
parliamentary decadents. 

Your analogy taken from private life is irrelevant, for the simple reason 
that Lord Tweedmouth is a paid public servant, dealing with a departmental 
question. No semblance of a shadow of an excuse has yet been forthcoming to 
justify the suppression of his letter, and in the absence of all intelligible explana- 
tion, the inference that it was “too abject” for publication holds the field, 
while his continued silence as regards the Estimates can only tend to confirm 
the worst suspicions. 

I regret being unable to echo your enthusiasm regarding the conduct of the 
Leaders of the Opposition. 

Yours sincerely, 


L. J. MAXSE. 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 8.W., March 19, 1908, 


